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To His GRAcE, 


THE 


Loxy Arch-Biſhop 


CANTERBURY, 
. &c, &c. &c. 


My Loxp, 


R Squire having ſubmit- 
ted his Cauſe to the 
Deciſion of Your Grace, an 
humble Petitioner, who inter- 
venes in Behalf of the Bzb/e, 
and a few Claimants, who think 
their Right concerned in the 
Fate of the Queſtion, beg Your 
Grace to take this Remon- | 
ſtrance into Conſideration. I 
"76. OS {hall 


DEDICATION. 


ſhall chearfully abide by the 
Sentence of ſuch a Judge, whoſe 
known ' Abilities and Integrity, 
will always reconcile and re- 
commend his Sentence to the 
contending Parties, and unite 
them in an Acknowledgment and 
Admiration of Yours Grace's 


Diſcerning Spirit, and  Tmpar- 
Hal FT” 


Tuar "Your Grace may live 
long to be the Support and Or- 


nament of this Church, is Nos 
conſtant Prayer of, a : 
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COME Perſons, who were 
privy to, and advisd the 
Publication of the foregoing Re- 
flexions, defir d that the follow- 
ing Remarks, publiſh d ſome time 
ſince in the Weekly Miſcellany, 
might be re-printed, and added 
here, for the. Satisfaction of many 

who enquir'd after them. They 
urged further, that as two other 
Volumes of the Hiſtorical Account 
of King David, were publiſb d 


upon 


vi PR E F A CE. 


upon the ſame Plan with the firſt, 
it would be right to let theſe Re- 
marks (ſhould they live fo long) 
attend theſe Books down to Poſterity, 
as a proper Preſervative againſt 
any erroneous Opinions, or danger- 
ous Miſtakes, which may be built 
upon, or authoriz'd by them. Theſe 
were the only Reaſons which pre- 
vail d upon the Author of the Re- 
flexions, 70 permit the Addition of 
theſe Remarks. 
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* 36. line 2. read Colonies. 


. 
To the Notes, Page 6. 

There is juſt publiſhed at Haerlem, a Work intitled 
Annus Sæcularis Tertius Invente Typographie ; inſcribed 
to our worthy Metropolitan, wherein the Author has 
given us a Chapter concerning the Origin of Letters. 
His Obſervations concerning the Runic Characters, and 
Chineſe Language, as being rather Signs and Figures, 
than what we may call Letters, is much to our pre- 
ſent Purpoſe, and I am willing to allow his Aſſump- 
tion in the following Words : HDicta ſufficere 
e arbitror ad convincendum attentum Lectorem, hunc 
«« yvetuſtiſſimum morem fuiſſe aliquid Poſteris memoriæ 
«« prodendi, nempe certis quibuſdam Figuris & Signis 
„ ſua quzque ſignificatione gaudentibus : Res Rebus, 
* non vero Verbis exprimebantur & repræſentabantur.“ 

The Reader will do well likewiſe, to peruſe what is 
ſaid by Mr Jobnſon, Concerning the Revelation of Alpha- 
betical Letters to Moſes; in his Sermon preached at the 
Canterbury School Feaſt, and the Preface before it. 
Jobnſon's Sermons Vol. II. . 


UNd . 

The Word 209 Chatab, may be, and is uſed pro- 
miſcuouſly for the Ars inciſoria, Sculptoria, and Scrip- 
toria. When this Author reconfiders this Point, he 
will, I think, be of Opinion, that the Zgypiians, &c. 
learnt the Uſe of Letters, as well as other Arts from 
Moſes, and the Jews; and not the Jesus, &c. from 
them. There is enough ſaid, I think, in the Penta- 
teuch, to prove that moſt of the Uſeful Arts and Scien- 
ces, were derived from the People of God, 
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8 H E curious and learned 
a FJ Part of this Nation have, 
E I doubt not, perus d with 
Pleaſure, two ingenious 
Eſſays, lately publiſhed by 
Mr Squire, inaſmuch as the Subject of 
them has employed the Pens, and com- 
manded the Attention, of the Literati 
for many Ages. The following Obſer- 
vations are not intended to leſſen the 
Merit of theſe Performances, or to de- 
tract from that Fame which the Author 
5 B has 
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has fairly acquired by his learned At- 
tempt. I ſhall rather confirm many 
Truths he would eſtabliſh, and offer 
ſome little Aſſiſtance in ſtrengthening 
ſuch Parts, as may ſeem at preſent un- 
able to bear the Weight laid upon them; 
and I hope withal to add ſome Sug- 
geſtions, which may ſerve to vindicate 
and recommend the Authority of the 
Heavenly Books. The latter of theſe Eſ- 
ſays laid the Foundation of the enſuing 
Reflexions; and the former has been 
only occaſionally under Conſideration, 
where the Language and Chronology of 
Greece have happened to meet in the 
ſame Point of View: 

EnouGn has been faid, I think, by 
this learned Writer, to prove the Un- 
certainty at leaſt, if not the manifeſt Ab- 
ſurdity, of the Newtonian Hypotheſis in 
this Matter ; and he will forgive me, I 
hope, if I pay not a much greater Re- 
gard to the Opinion which he would 
recommend. Varro's Account and 


Cenſure 

Varro in Cenſorinus, as quoted by Biſhop Sti/ling- 
Feet, Orig. Sacre, diftributes the Hiſtory of Greece bo to 
chree 
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Cenſure of the Grecian Affairs before the 
Olympiads, ſeem to have been founded 
upon Reaſons too ſtrong to be over- 
thrown; and the more they have been 
ſhaken by contradictory Objections, iſ- 
ſuing from different Quarters, the more 
deeply have they taken Root. At what- 
ever Period Letters were probably intro- 
duced into Greece, much Time muſt be 
allowed for their growing to ſuch a Per- 
fection, as to render them ſerviceable in 
the Way of recording regular Entries of 
Aſtronomical and Hiſtorical Notabilia, 
and the diſtinguiſhing Actions, or Ara's, 
of the firſt States or Settlements in it. 
The Confuſion and Obſcurity obſerva- 
ble and lamented in their firſt Accounts, 
very well agree with, and deſcribe the 
Infancy of Learning, in every Limb and 
Branch. Very tender indeed was it up- 
on its firſt Production, ſcarcely reduced 
to any Form, much leſs ſuch a one as 

Net's? 2 Was 
three Parts, reckoning two of them to be unknown and 
fabulous, and the true Hiſtory to begin with the Firi: 
Olympiad. Diodorus is likewiſe cited in Confirmation 


df this Remark, by the learned Biſhop, whom the (ca- 
der would do well to peruſe carefully upon this Subject. 
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Miſcellaneous Reflexions, &c. 
was any Way laſting, or likely to convey 
any Hiſtory to diſtant Ages. There may, 
and always ought to be, obſerved a con- 
ſtitutional Difference between the Works 
of God and the Inventions of Men: 
The former ſtep forth at once all- per- 
fect and beautiful, as the Parent from 
whom they ſpring; whereas the latter 
are quite rude and unſhapen at their 
Birth; advancing by flow Degrees to 
Maturity, and gradually increaſing in 
Strength and Beauty. This Obſervation 
will be illuſtrated and confirmed, by 
comparing the Text of our preſent He- 
brew Bible, with the antient Charac- 
ters of other Languages, (ſo far as they 
appear) whoſe Alphabets were proba. 
bly formed upon the Report of this 
Method of. conveying Ideas firſt deli- 
vered by Moſes to the Jeus, from 
whence the ſeveral Nations of the Earth 
deriv'd this Art and Contrivance of 
making themſelves and their memorable 
Tranſactions known to Poſterity. Cad- 
mus indeed is called the firſt Inventor of 
Letters, and is ſuppoſed to have brought 

= them 
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them into Greece, But as it was a fre- 
quent Practice to give Life and King- 
doms to inanimate Beings, Actions, and 
Things, I may be allowed to conjec- 
ture, that as Ke De M ſignifies the Eaſt, p 
no more was meant by this Hiſtory, 
than that they received the Invention of 
Letters from that Country, which was 
the true Source of all Arts and Sciences, 
originally derived from the Books and 
People of God. We have no probable, 
much leſs certain, Authority to produce, 
whereby the Uſe of Letters may be 
proved to be more antient than the Mo- 
faic Tables *, Before the Delivery of theſe, 


the 


It may be objected, that if the Hiſtorical Parts of 
the Pentateuch be ſet down in an exa& Chronological 
Order, we may ſuppoſe, that Letters were in Uſe before 
the Law was promulged ; becauſe we read Exod. xvii. 
14. Aud the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, write this for a Me- 
morial in a Book, and rehearſe it in the Ears of Jeſbua, &C. 
Whereas what happened at Mount "_ is related in 
the xixth Chapter of Exodus. 
The original Words (PD 21D) by us tran- 
lated Write and Book, are by no Means limited 
to the Senſe which they are now generally ap- 
plied to and underſtood in; and what follows, plainly 
determines the proper Conſtruction, how they ought to 
be 
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the ſacred Books inform us, that'the In- 
ſtitution of Feſtivals, and certain ſymbo- 
lical Monuments and Repreſentations, 

were 


be interpreted in this Paſſage. In order to obey the 
Command here enjoined Moſes, he built an Altar, and 
called the Name of it Fehowa Niff, ver. 15. This was 
all the Writing and Book which he ſeemed to be ac- 
quainted with, or the People underſtood, agreeable to 
the Practice upon other Occaſions, when they erected 
Monuments for Memorials of remarkable Events and 
Tranſactions; and ſerves as good probable Evidence, to 
prove that they did not, at that Time, underſtand the 
Art of tranſmitting any hiſtorical Facts down to Poſteri- 
ty, by what we call Books, or Letters. There are dif- 
ferent Words to expreſs this particular Manner of re- 
cording Things, as the Reader may find, by conſulting 
Laiab viii. 1. Jeremiah xxxvi. 17, 23. SePHeR ſig- 
nifies any Kind of Record, of declaring, or numbering, 
and is therefore frequently applied in this Senſe ; but a 
Derivative from GaLA or GaLaL is plainly the 
Word, for what we now mean by a Book, and is fo 
uſed by the Prophets, in the Places here cited, —the Vo- 
lume or Roll, And perhaps HaMeGiLLA may point 
out the ſacred Volume by way of Eminence ; as the Pre- 
fix Ha ſtands before the Noun, which may be well in- 
terpreted Revelation, from GaLA rewvelavit. 

The Word KaTHaB uſed for Writing, ſignifies any 
way of inſcribing, deſcribing, or imprinting, any Kind of 
Characters. Lewiticus xix. 28. It is uſed for printing 
any Marks upon the Fleſh. —-7? fall not make any Cut- 
tings in your Fleſh for the Dead, nor print any Marks up 


on you, | 
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were the Methods made uſe of to con- 
vey and perpetuate the Memory of great 
Events, and were the auguſt Records of 
Antiquity. I need not cite the Patriar- 
chal Inſtances, which are read, and may 
be heard every Day, and we have no 
higher Evidence that can any Way come 
into Competition with it. Even pro- 
phane Hiſtory itſelf ſerves to bear Wit- 
neſs to this Account of Things. - The 
whole Story of Egyptian Sculpture, and 
their Hieroglyphical Learning, confirm 
it, and plainly declare therein the Uſage 
of Antiquity. There was probably but 
one Language ſo low as the Time of 
Toſeph's being in Egypt, or much later, 
with perhaps ſome little dialectical Dif- 
ferences, inſenfibly introduced by ſmall 
Variations in the Sounding and Pronun- 
ciation of Words. YFoſeph, upon com- 
ing into Egypt, converſes very freely and 
eaſily with all Perſons he met with, as 


did his Brethren when they came, as 


may be read in the Scriptural-Account 
of this Matter. From whence we may 
fairly conclude, that the 1/raelites and 
a Egyptians 
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Egyptians at that Time, ſpoke one 
common Language. A ſtrong Objec- 
tion indeed ſeems to lie againſt this Sup- 
poſition, from two Paſlages in the Book 
of Pſalms, which in one of the Engliſh 
Tranſlations directly contradict and over- 
throw it, Mr Squire has partly conſis 
dered this ObjeQtion, and partly anſwered 
it. But as it is capable of a full and fa- 
tisfactory Solution, by the eaſy and ſafe 
Method of having Recourſe to the Origi- 
nal, I ſhall ſapply herein what has been 
omitted by Mr Squire. Pſalm Ixxxi. 5. 


We read thus in the New Tranſlation, — 


This he ordained in Joſeph for a Teſti- 
mony, when he went out through the Land 
of Egypt, where I heard a Language that 
T underſtood not. And in Pſalm cxiv, 1, 


We read of a People of a ſtrange Lan- 


guage *, The latter of the Texts has 
no Word in the Original any Way fig- 
nifying what we underſtand by Lan- 
guage, MeHaM LOHeZ, tranſlated 
by us a People of a ſtrange Language, 

according 


In the old Verſion, P/al. exiv. i. They are called 
ſtrange People. | 
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according to the LXX, ſhould be tran- 

ſlated a barbarous People, ſuch as the 

Fews called all but themſelves. 80 

that we may diſmiſs this Evidence with- 

out farther Trouble. The Word tran- | 

ſlated Language in the former Paſlage, 

is SePHaTH, which if tranſlated Con- PEW 

feſfion (as explained in The new Account = 
of the Confuſion which happened at | 
Babel, and cited below) proves no more 
here, than it does there. And in my 
Opinion (which is always ſubmitted to 
better Judgment and Correction) this 
Interpretation beſt agrees with the pro- 
bable Meaning of both Places. The 
Pſalmiſt may be ſuppoſed to inform us, 
that Joſepb was forced to dwell amongſt 
a People, to whoſe Confe/ion of Faith, 
or Religion, he was a Stranger ; and 1 
which he did not underſtand. His 
being neceſſitated to aſſociate with a 
Nation of Idolaters, whoſe Way of 
Worſhip he was, and deſired to continue, 
a Stranger to, might very properly be | 

' reckoned amongſt his greateſt Hard- 

ſhips and Diſtreſſes. But it is faid far- 

C ther, 
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ther, in the affecting Narrative of what 
paſſed between Joſeph and his Brethren, 
that Joſeph ſpake unto his Brethren by 
an Interpreter, * which ſeems to have 
puzzled a very learned Writer upon this 
Paſſage, and drove him to a Solution by 
no Means, I think, clear and ſatisfactory. 
He ſays, that this was not out of Neceſſity, 
but in Diſguiſe, pretending to be a Stranger 


from ſome other Country, and not of their 


Family, Gen. xlii. 23. This Suppoſition 
ſeems to allow the Thing deny'd, viz. 
That there were different Languages in 
different Countries, and that the Bre- 
thren muſt know ſo much, otherwiſe 
they could not have been impoſed upon 


by a Pretence which they muſt know 
to be without Foundation. Had this 


great Author had recourſe to the Ori- 
ginal (in which he was ſkill'd beyond 
any Man perhaps of this Age, or any 
other ſince the Apoſtolical) he would 
have ſolv'd the Difficulty in another 
Manner. The Engliſh Verſion - runs 
thus, And they knew not that Joſeph 


under- 


* New Account of the Confuſion of Tongues, p. 24. 
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underſtood them, for he ſpake unto them 


by an Interpreter. The Hebrew literally 


tranſlated, ſays And they knew not 


that Joſeph heard or hearkened to them 


(SHaMaNG) becauſe HaMeLITS was 
between them. The Queſtion then is, 
who was this HaMeLITS ? Not 
ſurely an Interpreter in our uſual Ac- 
ceptation of that Word, or one who 
underſtood different Languages, and 
employed for that Reaſon to convey 
the Senſe of two Perſons to each o- 
ther, which could not be done by them- 
ſelves, as Strangers to each others Lan- 
guage. The Buſineſs of HaMeLITS 
was of a different Nature; he was a 
Mediator, a Softener, and favourable 
Reporter of what they ſaid: He was as 


it were a Communis Terminus between 


this great Officer and the poor Peti- 


tioners, to preſent the Petition, and de- 
liver the Commands of the Prime Mi- 
niſter, whilſt he choſe to appear in that 
Character, and conceal his Relation to 
them. And it is highly agreeable to 


the State and Dignity of the Character he 
C 2 was | 


II 


ydv⸗ 
von. 
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was then inveſted with, to ſuppoſe that 
this was the uſual Method of tranſact- 
ing Buſineſs of this Nature, though he 
might ſometimes condeſcend, for parti- 
cular Reaſons and Satisfaction in a 
Matter of great Importance, or Curioſi- 
ty, to aſk ſuch Queſtions himſelf, 
wherein he wanted a more particular 
and immediate Anſwer. But the very 
Word here uſed, fixes the Meaning be- 
yond all reaſonable Doubt. The Ge- 
nerality of Lexicographers, it muſt be 
| | confeſſed, favour and authorize the vul- 
i gar Senſe, though they are obliged to 
l uſe great Violence to extract it from the 
Root which they produce for this Pur. 
poſe. They derive this Noun from the 
w Verb LUTS (which is placed in the 
Margin of the Hebrew Bible likewiſe) 
whoſe original Senſe is to deride, delude, 
ſpeak like an Orator, and likewiſe, ſay 
they, to interpret. Hence they fetch 
PD the Noun MeLITS, which, ſay they, 
ſignifies a Derider, Sneerer, likewiſe an 


| Interpreter and Orator, who delivers the 
ll Words of another, ſays Buxtorf, in a 
. different 
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different Sound, —inaſmuch as the Per- 
ſon who uſes a range Language, is, as 
it were an Itrriſor. This Kind of com- 
menting was far from giving me Satis- 
faction, and put me upon a farther 
Search after a Derivation more rational, 
and grammatical. I did not wander 
long before I found what I wanted, and 
had no Occaſion to reſt and depend up- 
on uncertain, unſupported Conjecture 
only. The Verb MaLa TS appeared, 
and fully reſolved all Doubts, by laying 
a full Claim, and making out an in- 
conteſtable Right to this Derivative, 
which has been ſo long, and ſo unjuſtly 
given to another Parent. This Verb 
ſignifies to aſſuage, render placid, 
ſweeten or ſoften, from whence the 
Greek ue , and Coccejus gueſſes that 
MeLITS, an Interpreter, may poſſibly be 
derived from hence. Marius de Calaſio 
gives likewiſe an Hint to the ſame Pur- 
poſe, as may be ſeen upon conſulting 


* 


him upon this Verb. Here then is 


opened a clear Way to come at the 
full ideal Meaning of this Word, and 


there- 


v 


v 
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thereby of this Text, without torturing 
and ſtraining a Verb to accommodate it 
to a Senſe quite foreign to its uſual and 
known Interpretation. The Noun f 

wo MeLITS is form'd regularly from a 
do MaLa TS, and the Conſtruction of it 5 

when tranſlated Mediator wes/7ys, quite A 
agreeable to the given Interpretation of ji 
the Verb. It is the Office of the Me- 5 
diator, we know, to ſoften, to pacify 
upon Occaſion, to reconcile and ſweet- 
en, eſpecially when a Superior may be 
ſoured by any Affront or Injury done or 
offered to him. Wherefore I have, I 
think, ſufficient Authority to change ö 
the Word Interpreter in this Verſe, for 
that of Mediator, and then every thing 
will be conſiſtent. Beſides, I may be 
allowed, I hope, to ſuppoſe, that this 
Hiſtory was an allegorical, prophetical 

| Deſcription of what was to happen to 
another Toſeph, —who was ſold by his 
Brethren, and was thereby a moſt pro- 
vidential Inſtrument, or rather efficient 
Cauſe of their Preſervation, who 
= in his human Nature is ſet over the 4 
1 Houſhold I 
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Houſhold of God, fitting at his Right 
Hand, and continually making Inter- 
ceſſion for us. Between the high of- 
fended Majeſty of Heaven, and the un- 
grateful Offenders, Brethren according 
to the Fleſh, a Mediator was quite ne- 
ceſſary. The Mediator in the firſt 
Inſtance, moſt aptly figur'd what was 
to be done, and what was compleated 
and fulfill'd in the latter, whoſe con- 
ſtant Employment it is to mediate for 
his Brethren, and graciouſly to apply 
the Exaltation of the Human Nature 
to its Principal and firſt intended Uſe, 
—to pacify and reconcile us to the Di- 
vine. It may not be amiſs likewiſe to 
obſerve upon the Word HaMeLITS, 
that where the Prefix emphatical Ha 
is uſed before Hemantic Nouns, as in 
this Caſe, our particular Attention ſeems 
thereby demanded, and the Noun is 
generally ſeparated from common Uſe, 
in order to diſtinguiſh and point out 
ſome eminent Perſon, Thing, or Acti- 


on. The Reader, I hope, will forgive 
me, if I lay before him another Paſſage 


of 
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of Scripture, where the ſame Word (tho' 
without the Prefix or Demonſtrative 
Ha) is tranſlated likewiſe by the Word 
Interpreter, but would, in my Opinion, 
more properly and conſiſtently with the 
Senſe and Meaning of the Place, bear 
the Conſtruction here contended for, 
The Scripture I mean is Fob xxxiii. 23. 
After an Enumeration of various Pu- 
niſhments which are due to, and often 
inflicted upon ſinful Men, theſe Words 
follow. —1f there be a Meſſenger with 


v him, an INTERPRETER MeLIITsS, 


Sc. The Words of this Paſſage li- 
terally tranſlated, run thus, — , there 
ſhall be above, or over him (in the way 
of Protector and Defender) the Angel 
Mediator, One among a Thouſand, to 
ſhew unto Man his Uprightneſs, —then 
he is. gracious unto him, and ſaith, De- 
liver him from going down to the Pit, 
T have found a Ranſom. If we read 
Mediator inſtead of Interpreter, this 


Paſſage will appear to be one conſiſtent 
Prediction and Declaration of the di- 

vine Will and Scheme of Providence, 
| | - 
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in reſtoring fallen wicked Man by the 
Merits and Interceſſion of a Redeemer 
and Mediator, by his vicarious Suffer- 
2 ings and perfect Uptightneſs. If the 
Ha be wanting here to direct us to this 
great Perſon, the Deſcription of him in 
the next Words, One among a Thou- 
© ſand, ſeems to be particularly ſet forth. 
This very peculiar Phraſe occurs, I 
> think, but in one other Scripture of the 
Old Teſtament, vig. Chap. ix. v. 3. of 
this very Book of Job. In both Places 
3 the Word for Thouſand is uſed indeter- 
minately, and as in the Plural it fig- 
nifies Princes or Rulers, as well as Thou- 
ſands, it may very well carry that 
Meaning here. A principal Perſon or 
Ruler, is confeſſedly pointed out by 
this Expreſſion ; and none ſo great or 
ſo likely can be here ſuppoſed, as this 
high Perſonage, who was eminently 
One among @ Thouſand, The Words 

D in 


* Vid. Alberti Scultens Notas in Loc. Ad verum & 


unicum Mediatorem, five Angelum Fœderis referri 
debet. 


. — > 
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in Mat. xi. v. 6, —applied from * Micah 
v. v. 2, ſeem to allude to this deſcrip- 
tive Appellation of the Meſſiah, 
One among the Thouſands or Princes 
of Judah, who was not the leaſt, that 
is, who was the greateſt of All, _ 7 
whoſe Goings forth (in the magnificent 
_ Deſcription of the Prophet) have been 
from old, from everlaſting. I muſt ob- 
ſerve farther, that if the Words he 
cannot anſwer him one of a thouſand, be 
render'd interrogatively, as they ſhould 
be in many Places (where the ſame + 
Adverb is uſed as here) and ought, I 
conceive, in this, they plainly ſpeak the 
Senſe we would fix upon, which is the 
moſt noble they can bear, as will ap- 
pear upon Trial. If he will contend | 
with him, all not he who is call- 
ed by way of eminent Diſtinction One 


among a Thouſand, t anſwer him, 
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See theſe Places compared by Lightfoor, Vol. I. 
p-. 440. and Pocock in his Comment on Micah. 
+ See Maſclef's Grammar de Adverbiis affirm. 
+ The original Word for anſwering, favours the 
ſame Meaning, as it ſignifies the anſwering or Speech 
; of 
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. Miſcellaneous Reflexions, &c. 
and plead the Cauſe in behalf of Man- 
kind? 

Although the Honour, and per- 
haps certain Conſtruction of the facred 


Books, ſeems greatly to depend upon 
proving the Antiquity of the Language 
wherein they are wrote, and come down 


to us; yet it has happened unfortunate- 
ly now and then, that learned Men 
have (perhaps inadvertently) depreciated 
them in this Inſtance, by making other 


2 Siſter-Languages, (as they are called) 
2 cozval with that, wherein the Old 
Teſtament was originally penn'd. It 


is not my Buſineſs, or any way ne- 
ceſſary, to repeat what hath been faid 
by a Multitude of Writers upon this 
Subject. But I can't well avoid taking 
Notice of what has been laid down by 
ga very learned Profeſſor in one of our 
2 Univerſities, in favour of the Arabic 
Language, as he goes much higher than 
any Author I have met with, in his 


= of one who is, or has been, in great Affliction and 
Diſtreſs ; highly pertinent therefore to deſcribe that 


Perſon, who was to anſwer for Man by the Merit of hk 
bitter Paſſion and Death. 


D 2 Claim 
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Claim of its Antiquity. In the main 
Part of his Inauguration Speech, this 
worthy Gentleman ſpoke like an Ora- 
tor, in the beſt Senſe of that Word, 
as every Reader muſt acknowledge, 
who has perus'd this beautiful Compo- 
fition ; but here he muſt be underſtood 
to ſpeak (in the Senſe of the Word put 
on it by Buxtorf) as an Irriſor. But I 
hope he will not infiſt upon this Point 
for the Sake of maintaining a wild Hy- 
potheſis, when he conſiders, that he 
may hereby leſſen the Credit of his 


Bible, and raiſe the Character of the 4 


Alcoran, in one Reſpect, above it. 
He is too good, and too learned a Man, 
I think, to carry Matters ſo far. I am 
near enough to him to ſay this of him, 
and admire him. After I have ad 


1 


this, he will pardon my preſent Expo- | f 


ſtulation, and take in good Part what is 
intended as an wholſome Stricture, 


eſteeming it to be rather the Correction of | 


2 Friend, than the Wound of an Enemy. 
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Miſcellaneous Reflexions, &c. 
THE learned Profeſſor “ ſubſcribes 
to the Faith of Ebn Shobna, the Hiſto- 
rian, and Abulfeda, who have aſſerted, 
that Yarabus, the Son of Kahtan, was 
the Father of the Arabian Language 
and People. And if he be the fame 


(which Suppoſition the Profeſſor ſeems 


by this Citation to countenance) with 
Yareahbo, the Son of Yoktan, mention- 
ed Gen. x. 26. he will be the fifth from 
Shem, who was preſent when the Con- 
fuſion happened at Babel. From this 
Fountain he derives the Arabian Name, 


and ſeemingly rejoices in the Diſcovery 


with great Pleaſure and Credulity. 
* Behold, fays he, + the Hiſtory of 
the Arabian Language. It aroſe as 
cc you 

Vid. Orat. Habit. Oxonii a Thoma Hunt, de 


Antiq. &c. Ling. Arab. Nam fi Arabas doctiores 


( Ebn-Shobna ic. & Abulfeda) de ſua lingua loquentes 
(quod ab Arabiſini ſtudioſis fieri oportet) conſulamus, 
videbimus eos prima illius incunabula ad quendam 
Yarabum Kahtini filium referre nomenque tam dialecti, 
quam patrie ab eo repetere. Qui ſi idem fit, ut ipfi 
volunt, cum Vareabbo Voktani filio, Gen. x. 26. me- 
morato, erit a Sbemo ipſo, qui confuſioni Babylonice 
interfuit, quintus, &c. p. | 
+ En vobis Academici, lingum Arabice hiſtoriam, 
brevi 
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% you have ſeen (from the above-cited 
Evidence) © together with its Siſters, 


« from that common Eaſtern Mother 


* which owed its Birth to the Babylo- 
% nian Confuſion, i. e. Confuſion 4 
* that happened at Babel, na- 
med from Tarabus, who was the ff 
from Shem, the Son of Noah, reform- 
ed by 1/mael, conſecrated to the Ja- 
' mitiſh Superitition by Mohammed, &c.” 
I can't ſuppoſe that the Profeſſor 
intended to banter his Audience upon 
this Occaſion, or that he entertained fo 
mean an Opinion of their Learning, as 
to ſuppoſe they would ſwallow ſo filly, 
ſo abſurd a Tale, He owed more to 
their Generoſity, and the Opinion they 
had declared of his Abilities, than to 
make ſuch a Return for their Favour, 
the firſt Time he appeared in that 

Chair, 


> 


n 
Lal 


brevi qua licuit, quamque tempus patitur, tabella de- 
pitam ! Orta eſt, ut vidiſtis, una cum ſororibus, ex 
communi illa matre Orientali, quæ confuſioni Babylo- 
nice debuit originem : nominata ab Yarabo qui a Shems 
ipſo, Noachi filio, fuit quintus ; reformata ab 1/maele ; 
conſecrata ſuperſtitioni Mamaticæ a Mohammede, &C. 
ibid, p. 10. 


Miſcellaneous Reflextons, &c. 
Chair, wherein they had ſo honourably 
and deſervedly placed him. And yet 
it can hardly be ſuppoſed, that he could 
be in earneſt in this Matter, when we 
conſider the Learning and Judgment of 
the Man : We muſt then (to ſpeak as 
ſoftly as we can) ſuppoſe him to be 
influenced by too common a Paſſion 
and Weakneſs, incident to the greateſt 
Minds, a Deſire of exalting and dig- 
nifying his Subject, at the Expence and 
Prejudice of others, without duly at- 
tending to, or weighing the pernicious 
Conſequences that might follow, or be 
drawn from this undue Preference and 
Antiquity beſtowed upon the Language 
of which he was Profeſſor, and which 
therefore he thought himſelf obliged to ſay 
every thing that could poſſibly recommend 
it to the World, and give it a Title to the 
firſt Place in their Eſteem. But if we 
examine this Claim a little more parti- 
cularly, it may be faid, that there is not 
ſo much as a Similitude of Names, much 
leſs a Concurrence of Circumſtances, 

to defend this whimſical Derivation. 


The 
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Miſcellaneous Reflextions, &c. 
The Perſon hete called Tarabus, is in 
the Engliſb Bible named Ferah. In the 
Original thete are only theſe three Let- 
ters in the Name IRH, or CH. The 
e and a are added, according to the 
Maſotetical Reading. One would hardly 
think it poſſible for the moſt dextrons or 
able Artiſt at this Spott, to have for- 
ced this Name Ferah into this Ser- 
vice. One fingle R has expoſed him 
to this Violence, when He might have 
expected to have been as undiſturbed 
as any of his Brethren or Anceſtors. 
But what makes this Matter worſe, is 
The Profeſſor herein runs quite 
unter to his Bible, wherein he 
might have found, and muſt have ſeen 
the proper Name of, and for theſe 
People, &c. But that did by no Means 
favour his Scheme, or comport with 
the Eſtabliſhment of ſo ancient a De- 


I ſcent. HaRaBI is the ſcriptural Name 


of theſe People, derived from . a Verb 
which ſignifies to mix, as theſe People 
were originally a mixed People, com- 


of 
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of whom the principal Part ſprung from 

= 1/mael, 
Letters, Religion, and almoſt Huma- 
3 Z nity, perfect Rapparees in all Ages, 
according to the Prediction,“ He 
will be à wild Man, his Hand will be 
againſt every Man, and every Man's 
Hand againſt him, ——Gen. xvi, 12. 
There i is a full, and, to me, a fatis- 
factory Account of theſe People and 
their Language, in The new Account 
& the Confufion of Tongues, written by 
the late Mr Hutchinſon, I with the 
Learned would conſider what is offer- 
ed in that Treatiſe. If the Author be 
# miſtaken, let the Reaſons be produced 
to convince the World that he is ſo, 
| Let every Thing and Opinion be fairly 
and throughly examined, that what is 
proved to be good, may be held faſt, 
what otherwiſe, let go. There is no 
= Occaſion, and it is highly unſervice- 
able to the Chriſtian Cauſe, for Men to 
E form 


=" * See Dr Fackſon and Dr Delany concerning the 
Predictions relating to 1-mae/. Rev. examin'd with 
7 Candour. 


a ſavage Race, without 
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form themſelves into Seas, in Defence 
of Opinions, which all ſhould, and many 
probably would, be willing to embrace, 
when ſupported and explained by pro- 
per Arguments. Much Miſchief I'm 
perſuaded has been done, much Pre- 
judice rais'd againſt many noble, uſeful 
Arguments, which have been offered 
in Support of the grand Points of 
Chriſtianity, by the Heat and indiſcreet 
Management of imprudent Zealots. 
Whatever any Chriſtian has to pro- 
poſe for the Maintenance of the com- 
mon Cauſe, let it be receiv'd and try'd Þ 
with Candour ; try'd by the Word 
of God, and the Analogy of Faith. 
Whatever falls in with, or tends to 
the Confirmation and Illuſtration of 
them, has a Right to our Reception 
and Approbation; as the Author has a 

Title to our Thanks, and the ex- 

| | ceeding great Reward of our Maſter, * 

| All the Abſurdities charged by the Au- 

| thor of Chriſtianity as old as the Crea- 7 

tion, and his ſcurrilous Follower, The © 

Moral Philoſopher, upon the Moſaic 

Narrative 
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Narrative of the Confuſion which hap- 
ba at Babel, immediately vaniſh up- 
on the true Conſtruction of the Text, 
iich The new Account gives us. The 
1 Word SaPHA, being rendered Con- 
ſeſſion, inſtead of Languages (as it ought 
1 0+ be) no Objection will remain, I 
4 think, and every thing will appear con- 
f aſtent. Theſe People were erecting a 
ZTemple and Altar to the Heavens, which 
1 was the Idolatry of thoſe Days, — 
not a Tower, whoſe Top ſhould reach 
the ſtarry Region: Had this been the 
| rnd they would hardly have be- 


have taken the Advantage of the moſt 
: Wii Ground. Their Deſign was not 
quite ſo filly ; they were raiſing a mag- 
Inificent Pile to the Honour of the God 
they worſhipp'd, and were contriving a 
Form of Worſhip of a ſuitable Pomp 


i and Confeſſion, of Faith, expreſſive of 
1 the conceiv'd Dignity and high At- 
„ tributes of their Deity. To prevent 
50 he Execution of this rebellious Scheme, 
e and defeat the Eſtabliſhment of fo 
© | E 2 wicked 


gun in a Vale, but would probably 
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wicked a Deſign, what more likely, 
what more effectual Method could be 
thought of, than to ſow a Spirit of 
Diſcord among the ſeveral vain Pre- 
tenders upon this Occaſion ; or rather, | 
to leave them to the natural Effects of 
ſuch Contentions as ariſe from ſuch | 
Conteſts, amongſt different Opiniators, 
when a new Way of Worſhip is to be 
introduced? One offer'd one Form, 
another another: Each Leader contend- 
ed for Superiority and a Preference of 
his Syſtem, which ſoon ended in that 
Confuſion which was judicially intended 
by the ſeveral SaP HA, or Confeſſions, 
being oppoſed to each other. The 
various Deiſtical Schemes, which have 
been offered of late Years, by ſuch as 
have conſpir'd with the like blaſphe- 
mous Impiety, to ſet aſide Revelation, 
and the inſtituted Way of Worſhip, to 
make Room for I know not what un- 
intelligible Jargon, and fantaſtical Plans 
of what is falſly call'd Natural Religion, 
may ſerve ſufficiently to illuſtrate what 
happened at Babel. We have ſeen this 

| idle 
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idle Medley contended for by its diffe- 
rent Projectors, with the ſame Warmth 
and Zeal, and, doubt not, but God will 
order the ſame Fate to attend it. The 
proper Word * uſed for what we mean 
by Languages, does not occur till long 
after this memorable Event. 

TAE Advocates for the Antiquity 
of the Arabic Language, compared 
with the Hebrew, or, as ſome affect to 
call it, the Chaldee, muſt have farther, 
and, I hope, honeſter Views and De- 
figns, than I can penetrate or gueſs at, 
or than any of them have as yet diſ- 


diſcovered or communicated. Their 


— muſt appear at firſt Sight ir- 
rational, 


* LaSHoN. We find this Word indeed Gen. 10.— 
which is the Chapter immediately preceding that con- 
cerning the Confuſion at Babel. But Moſes muſt be 
ſuppoſed to deſcribe Things here, as they ſtood at the 
Time of his writing. Otherwiſe it will prove, that 
there were different Languages before the Confuſion at 
Babel. But another Expreſſion in the ſame Verſe ſuf- 
ficiently proves, that Moſes is repreſenting Things as 
they appear'd at tne Time he wrote, —when he 
ſpeaks of the Ifles of the Gentiles, which could 
not be a deſcriptive Name before the Confuſton at 
Babel. 
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30 Miſcellanecus Reflexions, &c. 
rational, abſurd, and, perhaps, diſre- 
ſpectful to the ſacred Books, when they 
would bring the Book of Mabomet, and 
a Compoſition of infidel Impoſtors, to 
interpret the Book of God, and a Lan- 
guage of about 1100 Years ſtanding, 
to explain a Book wrote by Moſes *. 
But when this is ſaid, we muſt 
allow the Arabic Language, and a 
Skill in it, its proper Uſe and Honour, 
in as ample a Manner as has been 
claimed by ſome of its greateſt Pa- 
trons and moſt ſerious Profeſſors. Some 
original Words may probably be con- 
veyed down by Tradition from the 1 
firſt Times in that Dialect, and ſerve to 1 
help us to the Senſe of the am2Z Azyopeire, q 
or the Hebrew Words which occur but 
once in the Bible, The great Dr Po- 

cock 


* 
225 — — . 
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— 
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* The Danger and Folly of interpreting the Hebrew 
Scriptures by Arabic, as the Jeaus have done, appears 
in an eminent Inſtance, alledged by Dr Pocock, in his 
Notes upon Maim. Port. Maſis, Cap. VIII. which I hope 
the curious learned Reader will conſult. Page 240. of 
Dr Tweli;'s Edition. | 
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Miſcellaneous Reflexions, &. 
cock * points out this Uſe, and in fome 
noble Inſtances exemplifies it. And this 
may be ſufficient to recommend the Study 
of this Language. 

M Squire cites ſome Authorities, 
which ſuppoſe Hebrew to be the Mo- 
ther Tongue, Chaldee and Arabic to 
be Siſters deſcended from it. The 
former of theſe Siſters + has a Claim to 
great Antiquity, and been very ſervice- 
able to the Mother Tongue, which it 
has in an eminent Manner interpreted 
and explained, and has had the Ho- 
nour of being made uſe of in ſome 
Parts of the ſacred Books: But the 
latter muſt have been ſo obſcur'd and 
defac'd, that no Traces of a Reſem- 
blance Qualem decet efſe Sororum— 
could appear in any authentic Cha- 
rafters before the Time of Mabomet, 


if the Language of theſe People de- 


generated, and ſuffered as much as 

their Religion and Learning : And 

there is no Reaſon to ſuppoſe that it 

was more carefully preſervd. It is, I 

think, 
Pag. 140. + Chaldee Paraph. 
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think, agreed amongſt the Skilful in 


this Tongue, that it was form'd, or 


reform'd, as it now exiſts, by the com- 
bin'd Arts of Jeus, Pagans, and rene- 
gado Chriſtians, for the Uſe of the 
Alcoran ; and if ſo, muſt bear the ſame 
Date. Many Features of the original 
Arabic (which was probably a Dialect 
of the Hebrew) may ſtill, without 
Doubt, be diſcovered in many Words, 
by thoſe who underſtand both Lan- 
guages; and where there is a Conformi- 
ty between the material Part (according 
to the judicious Diſtinction uſed by Mr 
Squire) of the Hebrew and Arabic, the 
latter may be allowed a divine Extraction. 
This Kind of Conformity may likewiſe 
be admitted as a proper Touch-Stone, 
or Lapis Hebræus, whereby to try the 
Value and Antiquity of other Lan- 
guages, and Mr Squire has my Conſent 


to make his Inference from this Con- 


ceſſion. He will excuſe me, I hope, in 
endeavouring to ſet him right in ſome 
Particulars, wherein I think he is miſta- 
ken in the Application of his Rule, and 

for 


Miqgſellaneous Reflexiont, &c. 
for offering my own Conjectures upon 
the ſame Points. Mr Squire ſuppoſes 
that the „irt Planters led a wand'ring 
Kind of Life, and talks of their various 
Migrations, and frequent Change of 
Place. He muſt mean the firſt Plan- 
ters of Greece, and the adjacent Parts, 
I preſume, as it can't be true of the 
firſt Planters, or Perſons who made 
X Settlements in the firſt Ages of the 
World, and formed themſelves into lit- 
tle Societies under their reſpective Heads, 
Princes, or Governors. For theſe were 
undoubtedly the Families called Patri- 
archal, and were ſo far from wand'ring, 
that they moſt probably kept very cloſe 
together for many Ages, as their Wants 
were few, and eaſily ſupplied at firſt ; 
and the fruitful Countries, which ſur- 
rounded the Place of their firſt Settle- 
ment, made it no way neceſſary, or a- 
greeable for them, to look out for di- 
ſtant Habitations ; or, however, to leave 
the Continent, and hazard a Voyage to 
ſeek a Settlement upon ſome diſtant, 
uninhabited Iſlands. Peace and Plenty 
F lat 
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fat ſmiling at their own Doors, in their 
different Afatick Settlements ; and the 
Bleſſings of Providence, which were 
continually poured down upon them, | 
made them eaſy and happy at Home. | 
Their Migrations muſt have been very 
few in the Infancy of the World, when it 
was but thinly peopled. Abraham ſeems # 
to have been the firſt Traveller; and we 
read or know of no Colonies more diſtant I 
at that Time than Egypt, which borders 
upon Paleſtine. Neither was Abraham || 
probably fond of ſeeking new Countries | 
or Adventures, or deſirous of quitting | 
his Habitation, how uneaſy ſoever it 
might be to him to ſee ſo much Wick- 
edneſs, as ſeems to have been at that 
Time ſpreading round him. A ſpecial * 
Call from God was thought neceffary to 
over-rule his natural Inclination, and, as | 
it were, compel him to depart. And 

this may fairly be ſuppoſed to have been 

the common Way of thinking. When 

Mr Squire, therefore, ſpeaks in this 

Style, he muſt either be underſtood of 
the firſt- Colonies, ſent or driven into 
* 8 Greece, 
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Miſcellaneous Reſflexions, &c. 
Greece, as is deſcrib'd, or looſely hinted 
in the diſordered Fragments of ſome 
prophane Hiſtorians, or elſe he muſt 
have taken his Eye off from his Bible, 
where the only true Account of peopling 
the World, and the Hiſtory of its firſt 
Settlements, are to be found. All be- 
ſides is Inconſiſtency, Conjecture, and 
extravagant Imagination. The learned 
Enquirer, in order to diſcover the Origin 


of the Greek: Language, endeavours to 
do it, by finding out what was the 
Language of the Pelaſgi, inaſmuch as 


theſe Celebrated Wanderers (as he is 
pleas d to call them) were indiſputably 
the moſt ancient Planters, and firſt Ma- 
ers of Greece. He ſays farther, that 


I theſe Pelaſgi were Ajiaticks, the De- 


ſcendants of Japhet, by Favan, or 
Jon, thence called Janes. In this Ac- 
count is a Mixture of Certainty and Un- 
—W hat is taken from Moſes 
concerning Japbet and Favan, is cer- 
The other Part ſeems to be 
only improbable Conjecture. Why theſe 
Pelaſgi are called Celebrated Wanderers, 
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Miſcellaneous Reflexions, &c. 
and more diſtinguiſh'd on that Account 
than other Colonies, who might be ſent 
or forc'd abroad, when Room or Shel. | 
ter was wanted, does not appear. Their 
Name, he fays, imports, that they were 
a divided, and diſperſed People, from 


they were among the Diſperſed, and di- 
vided from the principal Stock. But 
this was the Caſe of other Nations and 
Settlements at that Time; nay, of all 
who fled from the conquering, deſtroy- Y 
ing Hand of Jeſbua, who might, for 
the ſame Reaſon of their being ſcatter'd WM 
and ſeparated from the great Body they 
before adhered to, and mixed with, be 
called by the ſame Name. We muſt # 
look out, therefore, for another Reaſon of 4 
this Appellation, and thereby diſcover # 
and determine, if we can, who theſe 1 
Pelaſgi were, and what was the Place F 
of their Habitation. The Enquirer is 
very juſt in remarking, —— That at this 1 
Time, or in the Beginning, there were 7 
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Signification, or preciſe Idea, annexed to 
them; but that they were ſo many 
Images, or ſhort Deſcriptions of the 
Things for which they ſtood, and to 
which they were appropriated. Upon 
this Suppoſition, the remarkable Saying 
of Tully, muſt have been founded *. 


According to.this Rule of Etymology, 


and to give it ſtill more Credit, I would 


fetch the Meaning of the Word Pelaſgi, 


not from the Verb PHaLaG, but the 
Noun, which frequently gives the Idea, 
and is commonly the Root, where none 
of the Hemantic Letters appear to ſhew 
its Derivation from the Verb. This 
happens in the Caſe of our preſent En- 
quiry. The ſcriptural Name for Rivers, 
or great Waters, is + PeLGI, which 
probably gave Name to theſe Pelaſgi, 
as the People ſettled in theſe numerous 

little 


Ex hacne tibi terrena mortalique natura & ca- 
duca concreta ea eſſe videtur ? Aut quis primus, quod 
ſummæ ſapientiz Pythagoræ viſum eſt, omnibus rebus 


impoſuit nomina ? Aut, &c. Vid. Cic. Tuſc. Diſput. 


Lib. 1. C. 25. Editi. Davis & Not. in Locum 
citat. | 


+ Hence II 27s, and Pelagus. 


Miſcellaneous Reflexians, &c. 
little Iſlands, in the Midſt, as it were, 
of the PeL GI, or Rivers of Waters, 
are moſt aptly and peculiarly deſcribed 
and diſtinguiſhed by this Appellation. 
Beſides, it may be faid, a River, in 
its ſeeming Partition of the Earth, gives 
the Idea of dividing, likewiſe of wan- 
dering, and rolling along in a reſtleſs 
Manner, and ſometimes precipitately, 


into different Countries, and therefore 


ſeems here to be the Ideal Root. All 
the Inhabitants of theſe Iſlands were 
locally characteris d by this Term, as 
their Deſcent was by the Name of 
Jones, that 1s to ſay, Perſons ſprung 


from Jon, or Javan, as Japbet was 


the common Father, or Jupiter of the 
Weſt, or European Settlements in ge- 
neral, If this Account and Derivation 
(which ſeem to me very probable) be 
admitted, the Language of theſe Pe- 
laſgi will not ſerve as any particular Di- 
rection to us, in our Enquiries after the 
Origin of the Greek Language. The 
firſt Inhabitants of the Archipelago, muſt 
have brought with them their own Phe- 

nician, 


MifeeWaneous Reflexions, &c. 
nician, or Hebrew Language; and many 
of the original Words, or the Conſo- 
nants in them mixed, were handed 
down, together with the different Dia- 
lects, which were ſoon formed amongſt, 
and diſtinguiſhed the many petty Com- 
mon-wealths of this buſy Part of the 
World. But which of theſe retained 
more or lefs of the firſt Languages, can 
be gueſſed at only from comparing 
them with the Hebrew, in the Material 
Part. 

Mx Squire mentions another Lan- 
guage as a primitive one, or one likely 
to help him in his Enquiry. But, up- 


on Examination, this will be found li- 


able to the fame Objection.— I mean 
the Hellenic. The Name of Hellens, 
which has been uſed by many Writers, 
ancient and modern, for the Greeks in 
common, was probably at firſt like that 
of Pelaſgi, a deſcriptive Name, taken 
from another Circumſtance more parti- 
cularly relative to this People. Since pro- 
phane Hiſtory, as well as facred, ſeems 
to allow, that theſe Countries were firſt 


peopled 
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peopled from the oppoſite Shore of 
Egypt, or the Eaſtern one of Paleſtine, 
the Name of Hellens might be given to 
the firſt Settlers here, from the Word 
HeLA, fignifying trans, ulteriùs, as 
properly diſtinguiſhing: thoſe who were 
thus ſent, as we ſpeak, beyond Sea, and 
were placed at a remote Diſtance from 
their native Country . And as one of 
the firſt Colonies might probably ſettle 
near Dodona, that Country might be prin- 
cipally called Hellas, which was the Caſe, 


and all under the ſame Circumſtances 
were named Hellens, carrying with them, 


and ſpreading that Appellation over the 
ſeveral Diſtrits or Provinces where they 
planted themſelves : So that the Inhabi- 
tants of this Part of the World ſoon 
came to be called by the general Name 
of Helleniſts. But the Reader perhaps 
will chuſe to derive this Appellation from 
the Verb HaLA, whoſe Conſtruction is 
abjicere, conſidering the obvious Reaſons 
which offer themſelves in Support of it. 
In conſidering theſe, we may examine 

'*. . another 

* See Strabo. | 
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another, and the moſt common Name 
of theſe People as being ſynonymous, and 
fully agreeing hereto in its full Senſe 
and Meaning, I mean the Word 
Greece it ſelf. Mr Squire's Conjecture 
upon the Etymology of this Name 
does not quite fatisfy me, as not ſuffi- 
ciently deſcriptive or diſtinguiſhing, The 
Verb. from whence Mr Squzre fetches 
Graij, or Græci, if we attend to the Let- 
ters only, may ſeem to be a probable Con- 
jecture; but it gives us no peculiar Senſe, 
whereby theſe People may be deſign'd, 
and mark d out amongſt the reſt of 
Mankind, who were ſeeking out for 


Settlements and Habitations. The Verb 


imports to abide, to inhabit, &c. But 
this Senſe is ſurely too general and looſe 
to characterize any Nation, He will 
give me Leave, therefore, to offer him 
and the World another, which ſeems to 
anſwer this Purpoſe much better. The 
* Verb GaRaSH, whoſe Interpretation 

G is 


* This Verb is uſed for caſting Adam out of Para- 


diſe, and in the ſame Senſe in other Places. ——See 


Marius 


WA. 


Miſcellaneous Reflexions, &c. 
is expulit, will give us a proper Idea in 
this Caſe, anſwering our Enquiry in all 
Reſpects, in Sound and Senſe very par- 
ticularly deſcribing theſe People. HaLA 
and GaRaSH, coincide in their Mean- 
ing and Deſign, which was to point 
out, and tranſmit to Poſterity, the 
Hiſtory and terrible Expulſion of thoſe 


People, who were providentially and 


judicially compell'd to fly from the 
victorious Arms of Joſbua, glad to 
take Refuge in theſe then uninhabited 
Iſlands, gs 

I am willing to allow, that the E- 
gyptian, Pelaſgic, and Hellenic Languages, 
were not different from each other, as 
Mr Squire aſſerts +; but wherein, or 


how far, the Greek Tongue, as we now 


have it, agreed with the firſt Language, 
or Hebrew (whereof the others were at 
that 


Marius de Calaſco. MiGRaSH, the Hemantic 
Noun, ſignifies a Suburb ; which ſeems to be a Kind 
of Swarm, driven out from the great Hive, the City, 
and obliged to remove, to leave Room for the firſt 
Inhabitants, but yet ſettling as near them as they 


+ Page 179. 
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that Time only Dialects) can be known 
only by comparing the Greek Tongue, 
as we have it, materially with the He- 
brew, as it ſtands in our Bible. The 
Language brought into Greece by the 
firſt Planters, Pelaſg: or Hellens, could 
not long continue the ſame. 'The Lan- 
guage ſoon felt the natural Effe& of a 
Separation from the Place where the 
Standard of its Purity remain'd, and 
was carefully preſerv d. Many neceſſary 
Alterations and Changes, which muſt 


have been introduced by a Variety of 


Pronunciations, Want of Letters, or 
Method of recording, &c. muſt have 
ſoon ſo obſcur'd its firſt and genuine Li- 
neaments and Beauty, that in ſome Ages 
it might be difficult to diſcern, what Re- 
lation it bore to the Mother-Tongue, 
from whence it originally ſprung. The 
material Parts indeed did not periſh fo 
ſoon, but, like the Bones in an Animal 
Body, ſerve to diſcover what Frame they 
originally belonged to; and wherever we 
find them after the Removal of the 
formal accidental Parts, (ſince frequently 

G 2 chang'd 
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Miſcellaneous Reflexions, &c. 
chang'd and introduc'd, whereby they 
may have been long diſguis d) we 
may well conclude, that they are de- 
rived from Hebrew Parents. That Lan- 
guage conſiſting in its conſtituent Parts, 
of invariable Conſonants, was divinely 
form'd for Strength and Duration, and 
has therefore laſted ſo long in the He- 
brew Scriptures, without Corruption, 
or the leaſt Sign of Decay or Altera- 
tion. Upon the grand Diſperſion, and 
many occaſional Extruſions, the new 
Settlers carried many of the religious 
Cuſtoms, as well as much of the com- 
mon Language, with them. Hence 
we may diſcern ſo many Footſteps of 
a Derivation from one common Head 
or Fountain, which was afterwards in 
its Courſe ſtained and mixed with Im- 
purities and wild Superſtitions, for want 
of ſuch an Eſtabliſhment, and Body of 
Laws, as guarded the People of God, 
and their Language, from ſuch Acci- 
dents, 

As to Hellen's being the Founder of 
the Hellenic Language, Mr Squire may 
well 
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well ſay it is abſurd; and from the 
moſt monſtrous, inconfiſtent Accounts, 
which are given us of Hellen, Phenix, 
Europa, Cadmus, and even Perſeus, I 
am frequently tempted to doubt their 
very Exiſtence, and ſuppoſe them to be 
the Creatures of a wanton Imagination, 
or neceſſary Stop-Gaps to fill up a fan- 
ciful Scheme of Chronology. The Ac- 
count of Hellen, and his giving Name 
to all Greece, together with the Hiſtory 
of the Pelaſgi and Græci, may be ſeen 
in the learned Commentaries upon the 
Oxford” Marbles, with the Authorities 
whereon they depend. This Account 
and Hiſtory, ſo carefully and critically 
extracted and alledged, will, I think, 
appear to any unprejudiced Reader, full 
of Uncertainties, unſupported Con- 
jectures, or abſurd Fables. Dr Pri- 
deaux tells us from ancient Writers 
* That Europa was the Daughter of 
Phenix, and very gravely determines 

the 


* Mattaire, 9 Edit. Pag. 392. Marmora Oxon. 
Multò igitur veriora dicere videntur qui Europam non 
Agenoris, ſed Phcenicis filiam volunt fuiſſe. 
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the Cauſe againſt Agenor, who was 
ſuppoſed by ſome to be her Father. 
Though he ſeems to be of Opinion, 
that the Advocates for Phenix, ſpeak 
more truly than thoſe for Agenor in 
this Caſe, I can't help thinking them 
both in the wrong, and no way en- 
titled to our Aſſent. It is well known 
that the Word Europe ſignifies no more, 
than the Weſtern Part of the World, 
being plainly formed, as Dr Hyde re- 
marked, from Ereb, importing that 
Part where the Sun ſets, or the Weſtern 
Hemiſphere oppos'd to the Eaſtern. 
So that Europa's being the Daughter 
of Phenix, amounts to no more, - than 
that the Weſtern or European Settle- 
ments were ſent from Phwenicia, or 
that the Weſt was peopled by the Eaſt, 
+ Hellen is ſaid to be the Son of Deu- 
calion, who after the Flood, fled and 
offered Sacrifice for his Preſervation, 
Jovi Phyxio, qui Opem fugientibus ferret 

| —To 
_ *® Vide Notas in Peritfol Itiner Mundi, p. 14. 


+ See the Comments on the Marbles for what is 
here obſerv'd. 
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ro Jupiter the Aſſiſtant of- ſuch 
as were put to Flight. Through the Veil 
and Diſguiſe of Fable, we may fre- 
quently diſcover Truth, and are ſome- 
times directed by it in our Search after 


it. This ſeems to be our Caſe here, 


and confirms the above Account of the 
Appellation of Hellens given to theſe 
People. Another Reading in the firſt 
Marble, according to the learned Se/- 
den, adds ſtill more to the ſame 
Conjecture, He ſupplies * viuns 
ECaQuAtuoay, thus poivixne, i. e. Tyre and 
Sidon, where, according to Euſebius, Cad- 
mus and Phenix, who came out of Egypt, 
reign'd, We have likewiſe an Account 
of the Ship which brought theſe new 
Planters into Greece, and Hellas is the 
very Place, where this Ship landed the 
Fugitives or Exiles, i. e. the oppoſite 
Shore or Land, according to the Marble. 
If more be wanting to convince any 
Judgment in this Matter, I need only 
refer the impartial Reader to a careful, 
attentive Peruſal of the ſeveral Com- 

ments 


* See in the Word II/ 7e Jog 
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ments upon the Oxford Marbles. But 
ſince great Streſs is laid upon the Cer- 
tainty and Reality of what is related of 
Perſeus, I muſt beg the Reader's Pa- 
tience to lay before him an Obſervation 
or two upon this Matter, eſpecially as 
the learned Mr Stanyan ſeems to rejoyce 
greatly upon a Ray of Light breaking 
in upon him at the Commencement of 
Tnachus's Reign, who was the Grand- 
father of Perſeus, and ſeems to remove 
and cure that Dimneſs which Mr Squzre 
and Mr Stanyan * complain of in the 
Times preceding. But if we conſider 
the ſtrange, inconſiſtent Account that is 
given of the Grandſon, we ſhall find no 
Reaſon to boaſt of any ſure and ſafe 
Direction in the Hiſtory of the Grand- 
father. Mr Stanyan indeed is pleaſed 
to ſay e muſt allow him (Per- 
ſeus) one of the firſt Places among the 
Heroes of thoſe Times , eſpecially if we 
add to his other Atchieuments, the Con- 


gueſt 


be Compare Stan, P. 19. with the Beginning of Mr 
Squire's Eſſay. A 
+ Page 32. Vol. I. 
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queſt of Perſia, which, it is thought, 
took its Name from him, or his Son 
Perſes. Many of the reputed Heroes 
of theſe Times, may be ranked with our 


King Arthur, and Fach the Giant- killer. 


Whether this may be ſaid of King 
Perſeus, I leave to the Opinion of the 
Learned, after laying before them a 
Remark or two for their Conſideration. 
What the learned and judicious Dr 
Heylin ſays concerning the Derivation 
of the Name Pera, deſerves our No- 
tice, and ſhall therefore introduce what 
J have to ſay upon this Subject. 

Theſe are his Words: * This 
* Country (Perſia) is called Elam in SS. 
* till the Time of Daniel the Prophet, 
« from Elam the Son of Sem, who 
e was planted there. But after the 
* Medes and Perſians had ſubdued Baby- 
lon, and transferr'd the ſupreme Mo- 
narchy tothemſelves, we find thisPeople 
* call'd by the Name of PaRas, the 
Word PaRas (or PHaRas) ſignifying 
ce as much as Horſemen, Given therefore 
* to this Nation, as it is ſuppoſed from 
1 H ce an 
* Heylin's Coſmograph. Lib. iii, p. 141. Edit. Fol. 166g. 
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ments upon the Oxford Marbles. But 
fince great Streſs is laid upon the Cer- 


tainty and Reality of what is related of 


Perſeus, I muſt beg the Reader's Pa- 
tience to lay before him an Obſervation 
or two upon this Matter, eſpecially as 
the learned Mr Stanyan ſeems to rejoyce 
greatly upon a Ray of Light breaking 
in upon him at the Commencement of 
Tnachus's Reign, who was the Grand- 
father of Perſeus, and ſeems to remove 
and cure that Dimneſs which Mr Squire 
and Mr Stanyan * complain of in the 
Times preceding. But if we conſider 
the ſtrange, inconſiſtent Account that is 
given of the Grandſon, we ſhall find no 
Reaſon to boaſt of any ſure and ſafe 
Direction in the Hiſtory of the Grand- 
father. Mr Stanyan indeed is pleaſed 
to ſay + ——We muſt allow him (Per- 
ſeus) one of the firſt Places among the 
Heroes of thoſe Times I, eſpecially if we 
add to his other Atchieuments, the Con- 


gueſt 


be Compare Stan. p. 19. with the Beginning of Mr 


Squire's Eſſay. . 
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queſt of Perſia, which, it is thought, 
took its Name from him, or his Son 
Perſes. Many of the reputed Heroes 
of theſe Times, may be ranked with our 


King Arthur, and Jack the Griant-killer. 


Whether this may be faid of King 
Perſeus, I leave to the Opinion of the 
Learned, after laying before them a 
Remark or two for their Conſideration. 
What the learned and judicious Dr 
Heylin ſays concerning the Derivation 
of the Name Pera, deſerves our No- 
tice, and ſhall therefore introduce what 
I have to ſay upon this Subject. 

Theſe are his Words: *“ This 


* Country (Perfia) is called Elam in SS. 


e till the Time of Daniel the Prophet, 
from Elam the Son of Sem, who 


e was planted there. But after the 
* Medes and Perſians had ſubdued Baby- 
lon, and transferr'd the ſupreme Mo- 
narchy to themſelves, we find this People 
* call'd by the Name of PaRas, the 


cc 


* Word PaRas (or PHaRasS) ſignifying 


ce as much as Horſemen. Given therefore 
to this Nation, as it is ſuppoſed from 

| H 5 cc an 
* Heylin's Coſmograph. Lib. iii, p. 141. Edit. Fol. 166g. 
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an Edict of Cyrus, who not only 
* taught them the Art of Horſeman- 
* (hip, but ſet forth a Law, that it 
ſhould be a Reproach to any Man 
ce to go on Foot, Sive multum, froe 
t parum itineris, eſſet conficiendum. 
Whether the Journey he had to go, 
% were long or little.“ 

Tur Reader, I hope, will excuſe a 
Conjecture upon the Etymology and 
Reaſon of this new Name given this 
People, upon their new Eſtabliſhment 
by Cyrus. The ideal Root from whence 
it ſprings, is, I think, PaRaS, or 
PHaRas, which ſignifies an Hoof, and 
is transferr'd to deſcribe a People who 
ſhould eminently make uſe of ſuch 
Creatures as Horſes, Camels, &c. aptly 
diſtinguiſh'd by this Word—an Hoof, 
by a proper Synecdoche, fully expreſſing 
and pointing out theſe Animals by a 
moſt peculiar and deſcriptive Part. It 
ſeems to be worthy of Obſervation, that 
Daniel, in whoſe Time the Perfian 
Empire was founded in and by Cyrus, 
who made the Per/ians a Nation of 
| Horſemen, 
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Horſemen, ſhould be the firſt of the 
ſacred Writers, who ſhould change the 
old Name, and give them anvther ſo 
expreſſive of this new Inſtitution, But 
this Name was to laſt, and properly be- 
long to them, through diſtant Ages, in 
a moſt remarkable Manner. And this 
prophetic Mark, thus ſtamp'd, and till 
ſo viſible and conſpicuous upon this 
People, ſerves to prove, that there was 
a divine Direction in theſe ſeemingly 
minute Particulars; and that there are 
probably no Names given to Perſons or 
Nations in the Heb. SS. which are 
purely what we call arbitrary, but con- 
tain in them ſomething peculiarly de- 
{criptive of the Nature and Properties of 
the Perſons and Things which they 
ſtand for, The Inſtance before us may 
be called a Caſe in Point, and moſt 
amply verifies the Obſervation, this Na- 
tion having been diſtinguiſh'd in this 
Way, from the Time of their Founder 
Cyrus, to this Day. I need only refer 
the Reader to Xenophon, for the firſt and 
ancient Account of them, and for the 
H 2 ' modern, 
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modern to Mr Fraſer's late curious Ac- 
count of Nadir Sba H, who, according to 
this faithful Hiſtorian, Had in his late In- 
dian Expedition, 160, ooo Perſons, all 
mounted, even thoſe that followed the 
Camp, and traffick'd for Neceſſaries to the 
Men, were compleatly arm'd and mount- 
ed*, Upon this, and ſome other ſach 
like Occaſions, when I have been led to 
make ſome Remarks of this Nature, I 
have been inclin'd to think, that great 
Aſſiſtance may be had from the Conſi- 
deration and Etymology of ſcriptural 


Names of Perſons and Places, for fix- 


ing and aſcertaining many Characters 
and Deſcriptions, as would ſerve greatly 
to explain and illuſtrate their true 
Hiſtory, I throw out this Hint for 
the Improvement of ſuch as have more 
Leiſure, and more Learning than fall 
to my Share, In ſuch Reſearches and 


Examinations of the ſacred Books, we 


hall have the inexpreſſible Pleaſure of 
diſcovering and acknowledging that di- 


vine Omniſcience, which alone was 


ſufficient 
* Page 154. 
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indelible Characters upon the Nations 
of the Earth, and impreſs ſuch a Sig- 
nature upon them, as muſt manifeſt the 


X Hand from whence it proceeded, thro' 
: : all Ages, to the Concluſion of the Grand 
X * Holam, or Conſummation of this vaſt 
and immenſe Scheme of Providence, and 


final Deſtruction of the Kingdoms of 
this World . 


THE 


HoLaM, the Term for any ſuppoſed Cycle or 
Period, within which any particular Revolution is to 
be completed. This Kind of Orbit has its ſuppoſed 
Terminus Inchoationis, from whence its Courſe com- 
mences and aſcends gradually (from whence the Verb 
GNaLH, aſcendere) till it arrives at its vertical Point; 
then it circulates in a Declivity, till it comes again to 
the Terminus Inchoationis, Hence the Word Halma, 
for Virgin, &c,—who are aſcending the Orbit of Life, 
hence, perhaps, Alma Mater, Virgin-Mother, applied 
to our Academies, the Pure Parents of learned Sons. 

+ I have the Authority of a very learned Man to 
bear me out in this Remark, no leſs than the fa- 
mous Meric Caſaubon, in his learned Treatiſe de * 
Hebr. p. 44. a 

Nam ut Lingua Hebraica matrix eſt aliarum om- 
nium linguarum, & tanto prior tempore, in rimandis 
& inveſtigandis verborum antiquorum (cujuſcunque 
ſint illa — & cord earum præcipue quæ pro- 
prius 


ſufficient to fix ſuch diſtinguiſhing and 
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Tux Reader, I doubt not, is before= 
hand with me in his Application of the 
above Critic and Reflexions, and will 


be apt to conclude, that inſtead of King 


Perſeuss giving Name to Perfia, he 
might probably borrow his own Name 
and Exiſtence from it. When a Mo- 
narch was wanted to fill up a Gap in 
the Series of the early Ages, one was 
thought of in this Place, who was 
worthy, and therefore allow'd to reign 
over a Nation of Horſemen. The Poets 
therefore have mounted King Perſeus, 
as ſuch a Monarch, in their Opinion, 
ought to be mounted. Full royally 
they make him ride, and he muſt 
have fat a Horſe the beſt of any Man 
in Perſia. This may ſerve very well 

for 


prius ad illam & antiquitate accedunt & affinitate) ety- 
mologiis multùm ejus peritiam conducere imo apprime 
neceſſarium eſſe, & ratio poſtulat & certa confirmat expe- 
rientia. Sed & antiquorum populorum origines & loco- 
rum, adde & Gentilium Numinum quorum in nomini- 
bus ferè ratio omnis & natura (eruditionis philoſo- 
phicæ pars non pœnitenda) ab ultima pleraque pen- 
dentia antiquitate, ex intimis hujuſce ut plurimum 
linguæ penetralibus eruenda ſunt. . 
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for Embelliſhment and Machinery, and 
= furniſhes very agreeable Scenes of A- 
X muſement and theatrical Entertainments. 
hut for Truth's Sake, let not ſuch Stuff 
be introduced to ſettle any Chronologi- 
cal Doubts, much leſs be brought in E- 
= vidence againſt the Hiſtory of the 
Bible. 

I can'T help thinking (without im- 
X poſing my Opinion upon others, but 
XZ ſubmitting my own to that of more 
learned Men) that very little is to be 
= depended upon in the prophane Hiſto- 
RE ries and Accounts of Nations, and par- 
ticularly of Greece, before the Olym- 
piads, and that they deſerve Credit no 
farther than they agree with the ſacred 
in all Reſpects. When a Conformity 
may be diſcerned between the prophane 
and ſacred Story, the former may be 
permitted the Honour of adding its 
Teſtimony to the Truth of the latter, 
and receive from it an undeniable, ho- 
nourable Atteſtation of its own Vera- 
city. Where this does not appear, we 
n at leaſt ſuſpend our Aſſent to the 
Aſſertions 


$5 
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Aſſertions of the Heathen Hiſtorians, 
till we have examined them on all 
Sides, and in every Light. But as the 
moſt learned Biſhop Stilling fleet has fo 
juſtly ſtated this Matter, I ſhall take 
the Liberty of producing his Words, 
after ſending forth one Sigh after this 
excellent Man, and ſome of his Co- 
temporaries, who appear to this Age as 
the Giants of the learned Chriſtian 
World, Sublatos oculis quærimus 
InD1G1. 

« Far be it from me,” fays this 
great Man *, © to derogate any thing 
<* even from prophane Hiſtories, where 
<* they do not interfere with the facred 
* Hiſtory of Scripture; and it is cer- 
* tainly the beſt Improvement of theſe, 
„ to make them draw Water to the 
« Sanfuary, and to ſerve as ſmaller 
* Stars to conduct us in our Way, 
« when we cannot enjoy the Benefit of 
ce that greater Light of ſacred Hiſtory, 
% But that which I impeach theſe pro- 
«© phane Hiſtories of, is only an Inſuf- 

* ficiency 
* Book I. Chap. III. Sed. 5. Orig. Sacrz. 
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„ ficiency as to that Account of ancient 
Times, wherein they are ſo far from 
giving Light to facred Records, that 
= the Defgn of ſetting of them up, ſeems 
to be for caſting a Cloud upon them. 
Which may ſeem ſomewhat the more 
8 « probable, in that thoſe monſtrous Ac- 
X © counts of the Egyptian and Chaldean 
2 * Dynaſties did never publickly appear in 
the World in the Greek Tongue, till 
e the Time that our facred Records 


were tranſlated into Greek at Alex- 


« andria, For, till that Time, when 
e this authentic Hiſtory of the World 
ce was drawn forth from its Privacy 
«© and Retirement into the public No- 
« tice of the World, about the Time 
e of Ptolomaus Philadelphus (being as 
« it were lock'd up before among the 
e Iſraelites at Judea) theſe vain Pre- 
e tenders to Antiquity, thought not 
* themſelves ſo much concerned to 
ce ſtand up for the Credit of their own 
* Nations. For till that Time the 
& © credulous World, not being acquaint- 
= © cd with any certain Report of the 

I « Creation 
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58 Miſcellaneous Reflexions, &c. 
e Creation and Propagation of the 

« World, was apt to ſwallow any | E. 

< thing that was given forth by thoſe i 
* who were had in fo great Eſteem as 

de the Cbaldean and Egyptian Prieſts 

b were,” IJ | ; 

We may ſafely infer from this Ac- 
count, that if the Egyptians and Chal- WF 
deans were ſo ignorant at the Time a» 
bove- mentioned, very little Credit can 1 , 
be given to a People who are confeſſed. 
ly their Juniors and Pupils in Arts and 
Sciences, receiving from them all the 
Learning they could boaſt of. And it 
muſt be particularly remarked, in Con- 
firmation of this learned Biſhop's Ob- 
ſervation, that the Hiſtories or Frag- 
ments by them produc'd by way of 
Evidence againſt the Bible, and in Proof 
of their Antiquity, were wrote after 
the Tranſlation of the Bible by the 
LXX, and very ſoon after, —as Be- 
roſus's Hiſtory of the Chaldeans, Ma- 
netho's of the Egyptians, and the Ox- 
ford Marbles. The laſt have all the RF 
Marks of the Art of n in its 1 , 
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= Infancy, and ſeem to have been formed 
| chiefly to rival the Hebrew Antiquity. 
= Cecrops is therefore placed at the Head 
of the Account, as ſuppoſed to be at 
loweſt cotemporary with Meſes, and a 


XX Succeſlion is carried on through many | 
Ages, without any Reference to any | | 
Record or ſatisfactory Evidence of any | | 1 
"= | 


X Kind. And whoever conſiders the Di- 
A 1 ſtance between Cecrops, and the Exara- 
tion of theſe Marbles, will not wonder 
3 gat the looſe Account by them given. I 
would not take any thing from the due 
and proper Excellency of theſe vene- 
XX rable, ancient Relicks, but only mean 
to interpoſe a Caution againſt paying 
them more Credit than they ought to 
have, They have certainly the Appear- | 
ance of a firſt rude Eſſay towards a Me- | | 
thod of recording Men and Things, 
rather than a perfect exact Regiſter 
compiled from proper Materials, and 
digeſted into ſuch a due and ſettled 
Order, as may be depended upon, and 
reaſon'd from. Before I diſmiſs this Sub- 


* 


4 ject, I would add to what is before ob- 
1 I's ** 
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expect no other Fruit from it, or endea- 
vour to deduce a Title to any valuable 


covery which the Hellenic Language may 1 f 
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ſerved in Relation to Caduus, that it 


_ 


ſeems to have been the Humour of 
theſe Times, and might be neceſſary to I Y 
give an Air of Probability to their new ? 5 
forged Hiſtories, to change Things ang 
Facts into Perſons, and did thereby * 
confound every Thing, and almoſt e- E 
very Circumſtance relating to them. | 1 
This Spirit of Emulation, and theſe # 
romantic, inconſiſtent Hiſtories gave | 
Riſe to thoſe various poetic Fiftions, | 
which have diverſified and render'd a- 
greeable that ſtrange Account which we | 4 
have of the firſt Heroes and Kings in 
the ſeveral States of Greece, which for | L 
many Ages is deſcribed as a Fairy Land, 
the ſporting Country of Fable and Ima- 
gination. As ſach let us enjoy it, but 


Poſſeſſion or Reality from it. From 7 { 
what is ſaid above concerning the Hellens, Bi 
no great Uſe can be made of any Diſ- 


afford us. It ſeems to be but another } 
Name for the ſame Thing, or might 
ro, 
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t WF poſſibly be more comprehenſive than 
f 8 the Pelaſgic in ancient, as well as later 
o Ages. It was, I preſume, a common 


0 

* 

d States of Greece, little different from 
y 3 7 the Hebrew, upon the firſt Intro- 
J. 
e 
e 


* Language in uſe among the ſeveral 
þ 


more, the farther it was removed in 
 £Kfides the Grecians, were comprehended 
XZ under the Name of Hellenifts, the Lan- 
- Z guage fo call'd, became more compound- 

cd, and like what we call a Lingua 
Franca, a Kind of commercial Mix- 
ture, wherein different Nations might 
agree in Terms and Words, enough to 
carry on common Traffick and Buſineſs: 
—— Such as Dc Alix * ſuppoſes the 
Samaritan to have been, and therefore 
accounts for the common Civil Shekels 
being inſcrib d in that Letter. It is cer- 
tain, that the Term Helleniſt, in the 
Ages near our Saviour, was ſynony- 
mous amongſt the TFews to that of 

| GBentiles— 

* See his Letter to Spanhemius, in the Oxford Edi- 
tion of his Numi/mata, &C, 
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Gentile. Of a large Extent indeed l 
The Vulg. therefore, as well as P. 
Simon, tranſlate the Word «\Ayvec Gen- 
tiles, where it occurs in St Fohn and the 
Ac. And Bede fays, that under this 
Name may be underſtood Tpþ profant 
& zncircumcifi : So that Helleniſts meant 
all ſuch as were without the Confines of 
the Holy Land, and the Pale of the 
Fewiſh Church ——Such as were at a 
Diſtance in Reſpect of Place or Religion, 
Aliens in either Senſe from the Common 


wealth of Iſrael, 


_ Upon the Whole, I think the Affi- 
nity between the Greek Language and 


Hebrew, or the manifeſt Derivation of 


the former from the latter, may be beſt 
trac'd and made appear, by holding Ha- 
mer and Hejiod before the Bible. Our 
Rule of Compariſon and Application 
muſt: be, to obſerve the Agreement of 
Words in their material Part, when 
ſtripp'd of all adventitious Dreſs, and 
to view them together in their native 


and proper Simplicity, The Hebrew 


knew no other, and was a perfect Stran- 
Ser 
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ger to all the Arts and Incumbrances of 
grammatical Superinductions, till the 
Ignorance and Neceſſities of later Ages, 


9 call'd for ſuch Aſſiſtances, or the Arti- 


fices and Deſigns of Jeus introduced 


© them. * Rabbi Sabadias is faid to be 
© the firſt who ſupply'd the Jeus with 


Grammar Rules, which were borrow'd 


from the Arabians, and borrow'd, I fear, 


with no good Intention, The formal 
Parts therefore, or grammatical Additions 
to both Languages, ſhould be remov'd 
from each, and then I am perſuaded 
that the near Relation b:tween them 


would appear + in many more Inſtan- 
= 


This Rabbi liv'd about the Year 900.-——See Dr 
Allix's Preface to his Conſutation of the Hope of the 
Jews, &c. | 

+ But in Exerciſes of this Kind, there is need of 
great Prudence and judgment. Meric Caſaubon's 
Advice and Caution, may be of Uſe to ſuch as would 
make Experiments in this Way, Sed in animad- 
vertendis tamen ſacris hiſce paranomaſiis magno judicio 
& ſubactis longo uſu auribus opus eſt, nè quis acutior 
quam cautior ineptias ſuas & laſcivientis ingenii con- 
ceptus imaginarios pro veris ac genuinis leporibus nobis 
obtrudat, ac ita non ſe tantùm, ſed ſacram etiam Scrip- 
turam, maleferiatorum maleferiatus ipſe ludibriis ex- 
ponat. Comment. de Ling. Hibr. 
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ces than could be imagined, when we 


conſider, that the Pelaſsic, Hellenic, or 


Grecian Languages, muſt have ſuffer d 
fuch a Number and Variety of Changes, 
Loſſes, and additional Mixtures. 

Wnar hath been offer d herein to 
the Confideration of Mr Squire and the 
learned World, proceeds not from One 
who is fond of any peculiar Hypotheſis, 
or of advancing Novelties, but is willing 
to lay before the Publick ſuch Obſerva- 
tions, as may, I hope, be of ſome Uſe 
to them in their Enquiries, and no way 


diſſerviceable to the Chriſtian Cauſe. 


They are at Liberty to embrace or re- 
ject them. 


i guid noviſts rectius iſtis 
Candidus imperti: fi non, his utere mecum. 


PO ET e 
eee 


* SOME 

1 ON THE 

X Hrisrorticart Account of the 
LIE and REIGN of King 


DAVID. Part J. 


HE Title of this Book, and 
the Name of the Author, 
gave me, and, I doubt not, 
all true Friends of Chriſtia- 
nity, a pleaſing Expectation of ſeeing 
the late Attacks upon the Reputation of 
this great Prince, and illuſtrious Type 
of our Saviour, turn'd aſide, and power- 
fully retorted upon the Aſſailants. — 
the foul-mouth'd Blaſphemer Bayle, 
and that low Retailer of prophane Ri- 
baldry, the Moral Philoſopher. Up- 
on peruſing the Book, I found, that e- 
nough was done for this Purpoſe, and 
K enough 
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enough ſaid to ſilence the Objections of 
theſe two little virulent Cavillers. Such 
uncircumciſed Pbiliſtines, ſupported on- 
ly by empty Clamour, and an oſtenta- 
tious Appearance of ſuperior Strength, 
were to be overcome with a Sling and 
a Stone, However formidable they 
might ſeem to be by their unweildy 
Bulk, view'd by Ignorance, through the 
deceitful Medium of a corrupted Heart 
and falſe Gloſſes, one Arrow drawn 
from the divine Quiver, fetches down 
theſe Men of Straw, and expoſes to 
juſt Contempt, theſe Champions of In- 
fidelity, by placing before all Spectators, 
the Materials which compoſe them. 
Dagon, and all his motly, impotent 
Votaries, immediately confeſs, by fall- 
ing down before the Ark of God. In 
this Hiſtorical Account we ſee and ad- 
mire a general, well- conducted, and 
conſiſtent Narrative, the richeſt Mate- 
rials handſomely and fairly diſpoſed. 


We ſee a clear Stream of Reaſoning 
and Argument, and 


His 


Life and Reign of King DAVID. 


His bright Fancy all the Way, 


9 Doth like the Suna ſbine in it play. 
= CowWLEY. 


Wir ſee a Genius, poliſh'd by the 
Arts of Greece and Rome, acquainted 
Wich their fineſt Writers, and intimate 
3 with the great Men of Antiquity. We 
ſee one, who, with all this polite 
F earning, 1s no Stranger to the facred 
l Language, which, rightly underſtood 
: and interpreted, will render the ſeveral 
parts of the Old Teſtament, obſcured 
6. [chiefly by ignorant and wrong Tranſla- 
YZ ions, perfectly conſiſtent, and worthy 
3 of the Divine Author. We ſee in this 
3 {ccount, what is infinitely more va- 
oable than the fineſt Parts, or moſt 
xtenſive Learning, the plain and lovely 
WET okens of an honeſt Heart, warm in 
Whe Cauſe of Chriſtianity, and entirely 
Went upon the Support of it. 


Wes, eſpecial Care muſt be taken in 
Meder to ſatisfy our Friends, as well as 
. 0: to 


Bur, in all Writings upon ſuch Sub- 
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to do Juſtice to our Enemies, not to 
fail in any grand Point of Evidenee or 
Obſervation, which is uſeful for the 11- 
luſtration, or full Interpretation of the 
Subject under Conſideration, Argu- 
ments ad Hominem, are generally pro- 
per, and greatly ſerviceable, but not al- 


ways ſufficient. By-ftanders in a Diſ- 
pute may, nay often ought, to expect 


more from Authors upon theſe Occa- 
ſions, and ſome will be apt to impute 
any material Omiſſions, upon any Sub- 
jet of Importance, to want of Know- 
ledge in that Particular, or want of 
Fidelity. Tis not enough in ſuch a 
Caſe to ſpeak the Truth, without ſpeax- 1 
ing the whole Truth, nay, the moſt | 
important Part, by ſuch a partial Re- 
preſentation, may be omitted. In ſhort, 
the Author of the Hiſtorical Account 
hath not told us the whole Truth in his 
Interpretation of ſuch Pſalms as he has 
conſidered, and hath in ſome Places, I 
humbly think, miſapply'd them. In 
order to raiſe the Character of his 
Heroe to the __ Pitch, he hath at- 
tributed 
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by tributed to him (as is commonly done 
in ſuch Caſes) more than belongs to, 


or can be true of him, or any mere 
Man. The Share and Parts plainly his 


= own, and confeſſedly belonging to him, 
are great and good enough to juſtify 
and eſtabliſh his Character and Glory, 
without endeavouring to borrow incom- 


municable Excellencies, or without any 
Neceſſity of ſtripping the Prince to 
adorn the Repreſentative. By this 
Hint it is eaſy to perceive the 
Tendency of my Deſign. I can't help 
thinking, and intimating alſo, that 
this ingenious Writer hath compliment- 
ed the former Typical * David, at the 
Expence of the latter Real David, by 
a perſonal Application of ſome Pſalms 
and Paſſages ſolely to him, which are 
only or principally to be interpreted of 
the Anti-Type. Many Pfalms will 
admit of, and require a twofold Appli- 
cation, They are deſcriptive of what 
happened to David the King of T/rael, 

and 


* The Word ig Hebrew ſignifies, The Beloved, and 


vin One, 
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and likewiſe of what correſponded: in 
the Hiſtory and Life of our Bleſſed Sa- 
viour, and they were written for our 
Inſtruction, that we might, by com- 
paring the Circumſtances and Relations, 
acknowledge and admire the Hand of 
God in them, and the exact fulfilling 
of his Word. Theſe Things are writ- 
ten, not to eternize the Fame of any 
mortal King, but to declare and point 
out the Glory and Properties of him 
who was King of Kings. Such Paſſa- 
ges, therefore, in the Book of Pſalms 
(moſt of which are predictive of the 
Author and State of Chriſtianity) as re- 
late to him, muſt be carefully diſtin- 
guiſhed, and truly applied. They had 
a much more important View, than 
barely to relate the Story of the for- 
mer David, or to acknowledge his 
Deliverances from the Hand of Saul. 
I ſhall mention ſome few Inſtances out 
of the Book now before me, and ſub- 
mit them to the Author's and Reader's 
Judgment. If the candid Doctor ſhall 
think theſe Remarks juſt and rightly 

founded, 
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founded, he will, I'm confident, ſet his 

XX Readers right by a Line or two in his 
Second Part, and obviate any danger- 
cous or injurious Miſtakes, which may 
happen for want of a proper Acknow- 
ledgment of a Defe&, or Explanation 

of his Deſign in this Method of para- 

WT phcating 

I this Hy/lorrical Account we have 

a critical Examination and Application 

of the XVIIIth Palm, which is faid 

to have been compoſed upon Occaſion 

of David's Deliverance from Saul, by ? 
the honeſt Art and Deceit of his Wife 

Michal. A conſiderable Part of this 

Pſalm (ſays our Author, Page 83.) zs 4 

plain Narrative of his Danger, and his 

Deliverance by a very extraordinary In- 

terpoſition of Providence. The ſignal 

Interpoſition of Providence in the Pre- 

ſervation of this great Prince, was very 

viſible upon many Occaſions, But his 

Eſcape from this Purſuit and cloſe Siege, 

may be, and is accounted for by human 

Means, and a Stratagem of human Con- 

trivance, under the ordinary Providence | | 
which 9 


Some Remarks on tbe 
which attends good Men and good 


Deſigns for their Preſervation, without 4 


having recourſe to, or ſuppoſing a very 
extraordinary Interpoſitiun. The Au- 


thor's Reading will give him many In- 


ſtances of ſuch providential Eſcapes by | 
ingenious Stratagems, and the ready 


Inventions of Neceſſity and Self-Pre- 4 | 
ſervation, So that however applicable 


ſome Paſſages of this Pſalm may be in a 


low Degree of Alluſion to this partiou- BW 


lar Circumſtance and Diſtreſs of David, 
there muſt needs be another more im- 
portant Meaning in it, and a more ex- 


traordinary Caſe to which it ultimately 
and intentionally refers, and for the Sake iſe 


of which Deſcription it was written. 
Whoever nicely, or indeed but ſuper- | 


ficially views the Colouring, will judge, 11 
that the Pſalmiſt's painting of this Piece 
of Hiſtory, could not be taken entirely i 


from this Scene of his Life, and that 
another Perſon muſt certainly have fate | 
for the Picture herein delineated. The 
moſt hyperbolical Poetry will not, I 
think, juſtify the ſole Application of 


this Wa 
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Inis Pſalm to this Circumſtance of Da- 


1 
7 4 


, | " 
4 r 1 


id, although his Danger and Diſtreſs 
vere confeſſedly great. This hath been 
too often the Caſe of Innocence perſe- 
Ttuted by Malice and Ingratitude, and 
Wc Kindneſſes have been often re- 
WE. mpenced with as miſchievous. and 
Fatal Reſentments as great Injuries. We 
Muſt therefore look after ſome other 
Perſon and Purpoſe intended and point- 


out by the Pſalmiſt.— One for 
zhom the principal Character herein 


drawn was deſigned, and whom alone 
St moſt exactly and emphatically de- 
AF ſcribes. Let us hear the Words cited 
yy the Author. The Cords of Death 
encompaſſed me, and the Floods of un- 
x odly Men made me afraid. The Cords 
Hell ſurrounded me, the Snares of 
Peatb prevented me. David (according 
Ko our Author) being ſo dreadfully 


raitned, cried out to God for Relief, 
and God, who never failed him, ſent 


4 put his Thunder, a Tempeſt, and an 
Y Earthquake, which amazed, affrighted, 


and 1 his Enemies, and deliver'd 
L him 
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him out of his Diſtreſs. The Author 
here takes Occaſion to obſerve the 
Grandeur and Sublimity of the Pſal- 
miſt's Deſcription of this Tempeſt in 
the 7th, 8th, Cc. Verſes, and ſhews 
by a particular Compariſon, how much 
more fine and noble, becauſe more i 
dreadful, an Appearance David's Tem- 
peſt makes than one deſcribed by Vir- 4 
gil. But the Reader muſt obſerve, 
that theſe Marks of wonderful Di- 
ſtreſs, can properly belong to our 
Bleſſed Saviour alone in his bitter Paſ- 
fion ; and the Tempeſt, &c. prophe- | 
tically deſcribes the ſeveral amazing 
Convulſions of Nature, which really 
happened at the Crucifixion, and per- 
haps take in thoſe extraordinary Ap- 
pearances which accompanied our Sa- 
viour coming in Judgment to take 
Vengeance on ungrateful Murderers at 
the Deſtruction of FJeruſalem. The 
Senſe and Application of the Pfalmiſt's | 
Expreſſions here cited from the Au- 
thor, are infallibly determined by St 
Luke, Acts ii. 24. Whom God raiſed up, 


Having 
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having LoosED THE PAINS of Death, 
&c. *©* The Hebrew Word 55 ſigni- 
« fies (as Dr Hammond well obſerves 
« upon this Place) two Things, a Cord 
t or Band, and a Pang, eſpecially of 
c Women in Travail; hence the 
« LXX meeting with the Word Pſ- 
tc xyiii. (where it certainly fignifies oyow/z 
* Cords or Bands, have yet rendered it 
© wives Pangs, and from their Ex- 
e ample here St Luke hath uſed 72; 
&« ge rcd res the Pains or Pangs 
© of Death, when both the Addition 
« of the Word u7z; Hofing, and 
© xpaTeioYzi being holden faſt, do 
« ſhew the Senſe is Bands or Cords.” 
Thus the learned and faithful Dr Ham- 
mond. And now I think we may ſub- F 
mit the Interpretation and Application ' 
of theſe Words and Verſes of the Pfal- 
miſt, to any unprejudiced Judgment. 
To proceed in the Comment upon 
this Pſalm, The Lord rewarded me ac- 


cording to My RIGHTEOUSNESS 1 
was alſo RIGHT before him Tbere- 


fore hath the Lord RECOMPENS'D me ac- 
L 2 cording 
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cording to My RIicnuTeousNess, are 
Expreſſions which David was too good 
a Man to arrogate to himſelf; and e- 


very Chriſtian Reader, when he duly 
conſiders them, will immediately, with- 


out Heſitation, give them a right Di- 1 
rection. For there is but one Perſon to 


whom they can be applied. This Pſalm 2 : 
is a grand Deſcription of the Death, 


Reſurrection, Victory, Sc. of Chriſt. 8 
The Word“ Saul, in the original Tex- 
tual Hebrew, ſignifies “ the Grave, 
and infernal State, or that * of the Dead, 
as well as the King of that Name, and 

An 


* The Verb SHa AL ſignifies to crave, paſſionately 1 


to deſire, to beg, demand, &c. and the two different 


Places and Condition of the two Parts of Man in their 
ſeparate Eſtate, fully explain the Idea. The Grave, 
or Place of the mortal Part, is well known by the 
expreſſive Epithets of inſatiable, Craving, c. and the 

immortal Part is impatient and importunate under its 
imperſect, incomplete State, always deſiring the Day 
of the Redeemer's Triumph, the Accompliſh- 
ment of its own Happineſs, and the Deſtruction of 
Satan's Empire, with the moſt earneſt and inceſſant Sup- Þ 
plications. I ſaw under the Altar the Souls of them that 
ewere lain for the Word of God, ——and they cried with 
a loud Voice, ſaying, now LONG, O Lord, &c. Rev. 
vi. 9, 10% IL. 
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an Eye to this Meaning of the Word 
in the Typical Application will direct 
us to the true Interpretation of many 
Parts of this Pſalm. So/: Chriſto con- 
veniunt,—— The ſeveral Parts agree on- 
ly to Chriſt, faith a learned“ Commen- 
tator. 

Tux Author's critical Compariſon of 
David's and YVirgils Tempeſt, may 
| ſeem to be an ingenious Performance, 
and I doubt not, was deſigned to do 
Honour to the 2nſþired Penman. But 
J muſt own, ſuch Compariſons ſeem 
injudicious to me, and no Way ſervice- 
able to Religion. What can be inferr'd 
from an acknowledged ſuperior Excel- 
lency in the divine Deſcription? Why 
only that the Holy Ghoſt has the better 
of Virgil in his Writings. Should Vir- 
gil and the Poet Laureat be compared, 
and the Critick upon comparing Parti- 
culars, juſtly triumph over poor Colley, 
the Match would be deemed unequal, 
and the Compariſon ridiculons, afford- 
ing Virgil no great Matter of Triumph 

in 


F Genebrardut. 
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in defeating ſo low and weak an An- 
tagoniſt. Much more ridiculous muſt | 
any Compariſon be between the Works 
of God and Man, ——even Virgil— as | 
the Diſtance in all Reſpects is infinite 
beyond the Reach of ſuch Compari- 
ſons. No Honour can be gained by 
ſuch Attempts, and much may be, and 
hath been loſt by unskilful Manage- 
ment, —and I can't help ſubſcribing 
to the Obſervation of + a judicious Com- 
mentator, Non ſatis pie confertur 
Ode Sacra cum figmentis Poetarum. 
TAE Author (Page 118) is pleaſed 
to inform us, that the LVIth Pſalm 
was compoſed in Memory of David's 
Deliverance, when he ſucceſsfully coun- 
terfeited Madneſs, that he might not 


awaken the Jealouſy of the Great Men 
in the Court of Achi/h, or give them 


any Occaſion, or Suſpicion of Danger 
from his known Abilities, and dreaded 
becauſe experienc'd Superiority. Any 
| Complaint againſt him, founded upon 


ſuch 


I See Pol, Synop. XXIII. Pf, begin. 


ſelves together, 
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ſuch Pretences and Reaſons of Caution 
muſt probably have proved fatal, The 
Author calls this Application of his, 
and ſuppoſed Occaſion of penning this 
Pſalm, a Key that lets us into the true 
Secret of David's Conduct upon this Oc- 
cafon. The conſtant Vexation given 
him by theſe jealous Grandees, and the 
Danger that conſtantly threaten'd him 
from their Inſinuations and Attempts, 
interpret, he thinks, the following Com- 


plaints. Every Day they wreſt' my 
Words, all their Thoughts are a- 
gainſt me for Evil, they gather them- 


they hide themſelves, 
they mark my Steps when they lay 


wait for my Soul, The Author ex- 


patiates upon this Diſcovery and Appli- 
cation, and claims a Right to reaſon 
from them, I can't ſee any ſufficient 
Reaſon for compoſing a Pſalm on pur- 


| poſe only to tranſmit an Hiſtory down 


to Poſterity, which hath nothing ſin- 
gular in it, or ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed 
by uncommon Sufferings, to juſtify the 
Application of the above Expreſſions 


to 
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to the Circumſtances of it. As to the 
Device of counterfeiting Madneſs to 
avoid the Danger of Jealouſy and Ob- 
ſervation, the Inſtances of Brutus, and 
a noble Engliſh Duke, with many o- 
thers, ſufficiently ſhew, that the Stra- 
tagem did not ſeem to require ſuch 
particular Notice as is ſuppoſed, And 
however applicable ſome Parts of this 
Pſalm may be to David, under this 
particular Circumſtance of Diſtreſs, 
and to others in ſuch Dangers, yet 
ſurely the Author muſt acknowledge, 
that they ought to be extended to, 
and are principally and juſtly true of 
the Caſe of the ſecond David. They 
ſeem to me to belong entirely to him, 
and written to deſcribe the Caballing 
and Combination of the Jeus againſt 
him, which was carried on with all 
that extraordinary Treachery, Subtlety, 
and implacable Malice, which the 
Pſalmiſt's Words ſo aptly and fully ex- 

preſs. 
Taz Hiſtorian ſuppoſes (Chap. XIII.) 
that the XXIIId Pſalm may be il- 
luſtrated 
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ith David's Flight to the Foreſt of 
WInduſtry and the Bleſſing of his Preſence : 


WA nd he cites the Authority of * Rabbi 
Solomon, with an Obſervation of his con- 


I © cerning the Afratick Shepherds, compli- 
menting this Rabbi upon this Occaſion 


in theſe Words This I think is the 
= moſt rational Comment tranſmitted to us 
=T by the Rabbins. I obſerve with Pleaſure, 
that this Author ſeems to intimate here- 
by, that he does not think the Comments 
of the Rabbins to be generally rational, 
For it hath certainly been their main 
Study and Endeavour to lead us a 014 
Gooſe Chaſe——to take us as far as poſſi- 
ble out of the Way that leads to Life, 
and to obſcure and deface all the Direc- 
tions pointing to it. This ſeems to be 
the Deſign here of Rabbi Solomon. For 
the + Shepherd ſignified in this Palm is 

M on 


* Concerning this Rabbi, ſee Dr Allix's Judgment of 
the Fei Church againſt the Unitarians, Page 32& 
+ See Dr Hammond. 
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Nuſtrated and explained by comparing it 


areth, which he made fruitful by his 


3r 
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no other or leſs than the true and great 
Shepherd of Souls and the Chriſtian Flock 
and we have likewiſe in this Pſalm 
a curious and beautiful Deſcription—— 
how the human Nature of Chriſt would 
fully rely upon the Support of the Divine, 


during his Walk through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. 


I HALL take Notice of but one Pſalm 
more explained and applied by this Au- 
thor, which is the 142% This is ap- 
plied by him /olely to King David, con- m. 
j; cerning the Adventure of the Cave, as he 

calls it in the Title of the Chapter, and ve 

in the Relation of the Story. His Words 
are * We have a Pſalm expreſsly penn'd 
by bimſelf, in Memory of this Adventure, 
and it is aſtoniſhing, that no Commentator 
or Writer of ſacred Hiſtory hath ever ap- 
plied or explained the Adventure by it— 
eſpecially confidering how clear it is «with 
this Comment, and how utterly unintelli- 
gible without it. I muſt own it may 


ſeem more aſtoniſhing, that ſo many 
great Divines ſhould be at a Loſs for the 


. | proper 
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Wproper Application and Explanation of 
Wt he ſeveral Parts of this Pſalm, which are 
to be then only rendered intelligble and 
lear, beyond Doubt and Exception, when 
they are compared with the ſeveral Parts 
of our Saviour's Life, Actions, and Suffer- 
ings, to which they belong, and which 
they were moſt certainly intended pro- 
phetically to deſcribe. I muſt leave the 
Readers to improve this Hint, and try 
whether this Key will not open the Mean- 
ing inclos'd in this Pſalm, and diſcover 
more real Beauties and true Images than 
at appear by holding to it the Ad- 
venture of the Cave. Some of the Ex- 
preſſions can never be bent to fit the Ad- 
venture of the Cave : But are literal and 
exact Repreſentations of the different 
States and Condition of our Redeemer. 
I can't be more particular here, and I 
think, I need not. 

THz Reader may perceive my Deſign 
in laying theſe cautionary Obſervations 
before the Publick And an honeſt 
Deſign I may call it, founded on a Jea- 
| M 2 louſy 
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louſy of our Saviour's Honour, and a 
Concern for the Cauſe of Chriſtianity, 
without any Intention or Deſire of un- 
dervaluing the Performance, or dimi- 
niſhing the Fame of the ingenious Hi- 
ſtorian. But I think it is neceſſary to 
apprize the Generality of Readers, that 
the ſeveral Deſcriptions in the Book of 
Pſalms are for the moſt Part prophetical, 
and were completed and terminated in 
the Life, Actions, and Sufferings of our Wl 
Redeemer. Many Paſſages were true of 
Some of the former 
only, and others folely of the latter. 
The judicious Reader will eaſily ſeparate | 
and diſtinguiſh the Parts of each. Con- 
feſſions of perſonal Guilt, and Supplica- M 

tions for perſonal Pardon, will infallibly 
fix the Interpretation and Meaning upon Wi 
the penitent David, and direct the Prac- 
tice and Imitation of all ſucceeding Sin- 
ners by an uſeful Application. — Claim 
of Righteouſneſs, Challenges of Perfecti- MY 
on and conſummate Virtue— Com- 8 

plaints of undeſeryed and unparallell'd 5 
. Suffering Wl 
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Suffering Deſcriptions of afflicted 


fal Triumph over the Enemies of God 
and Man, with the grand Characteriſticks 
of that wonderful Perſon who was God 
and Man, are ſure Marks whereby we 
may know, what is due to the Root and 


the Offspring of David. The Commen- 


tators have obſerved in general that Chriſt 
is the End of moſt of the prophetical De- 
fcriptions in the Pſalms, but have been 
greatly deficRnt in not marking the par- 
ticular Paſſages, and applying them, 
when clear of Doubt, for the Uſe of leſs 
learned and obſervant Readers. 55 
Tux Rule of Interpretation here ſug- 
geſted and recommended, is abundantly 
juſtify'd and authoriz'd by what is writ- 
ten, and applied in this Way in the New 
Teſtament. To mention only the re- 
markable Paſſage concerning the Death 
and Reſurrection of Chriſt—* Thou wilt 
not leave my Soul in Hell, neither wilt 
thou ſuffer thine Holy One to fee Corrup- 
lion. 


* Pfal, xyi. 10. Ads ii. 31, 


fe& Innocence, and Hymns of univer- 


8 
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tion.. Had not the Senſe of theſe 
Words been infallibly determined, they 
might have been, with the Help of a 
little Metaphor and Fancy, applied to 
the Adventure of the Cave, which might 
from the Horror of a ſubterraneous Dun- 
geon be not improperly termed an Hell, 
which good David might have preſumed 
upon being deliver'd from, and that God 
would not ſuffer the Pit to ſhut her Mouth 
upon him, or any Accident or Enemy to 
deſtroy him in that diſmal Situation 
in other Words—God would not ſuffer 
holy David to be buried alive in this 
Cave, and there ſee Corruption. 
Brok I conclude, give me Leave 
to add a Conjecture which ſeems to 
clear and account for one Circumſtance 
in the Hiſtory of David, and which is 
not generally known, and may give 
Satisfaction to honeſt Chriſtians, who 
are diſpoſed to accept any rational Solu- 
tions of Difficulties in Scripture, Many 
ſmart Things have been ſaid, by Un- 
believers concerning the Evil Spirit's leav- 
ing 
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ing Saul upon David's playing to him, 
But if they would ſuppoſe that the Tune 
was expreſſive of an offenſive Meaning, 
which was probably the Caſe, much filly 
Blaſphemy would be effectually ſilenced. 
An Epinikion of the Redeemer, and 
this final Hymn of Triumph, majeſti- 
cally ſounding forth Chriſt's Victory over 
Death, Satan, and Hell, might be fuf- 
ficient to diſturb the Diſfurber, and be 
too ſhocking a Suggeſtion for the Devil 
to bear. And what is ſaid by our Author 
upon this Occaſion, ſerves greatly to 
ſtrengthen this Conjecture. He ſuppoſes, 
upon Foſephus's * Account of this Matter, 
that © David added Songs and Hymns to 
« the Harmony of his Harp” upon this 
Occaſion. And it is no improbable Sup- 
poſition, that ſuch a Song and Hymn as 
is here mentioned, was uſed as the moſt 
effectual for the Purpoſe intended by it. 


SHOULD theſe Striftures and Obſerva- 


tions be deem'd unneceſſary or not juſt, 
they may be diſregarded. I am no far- 


ther 
Hage 29. 
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* " of 
ther concerned for the Publication and 1 Y 
Support of them, than they may be 


thought conducive to the Illuſtration and 
right Interpretation. of ſo momentous E 
Part of the ſacred Books, and to preſerve 
their true and ſalutary Senſe and Mean- 
ing in the Minds of leſs attentive Chriſti- 
ans, who may not obſerve them unlefs 
they be thus particularly pointed out. 
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